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The interest that will ever pertain to the 
scenes commemorated by Scriptural history 
renders Palestine a land which seems in 
truth holy, so much is it seen through the 
light of memory. The illustration on the 
previous page represents an ancient high- 
priest in the vestments appropriate to his 
sacred office. These vestments were the 
breast-plate, the ephod, the robe, the close 
coat, the mitre and the girdle. The robe 
and close coat were of fine linen, and cov- 
ered the whole body from the neck to the 
heels. Over all was a purple tunic, a gar- 
ment larger and finer wrought, but not 
reaching so low, the bottom being adorned 
with a fringe representing pomegranates and 
bells. The ephod consisted of two bands 
made of gold thread, and joined to a kind of 
collar that hung down both before and be- 
hind from each shoulder, and served asa 
girdle to the tunic or vestment. On the 
shoulders were two large precious stones, 
which joined the front and back of the 
ephod, and upon them were engraved the 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel, six on 
each. The breast-plate was made of the 
same materials as the ephod, to which it was 
fastened by gold chains. It was a square 
ornament, very thick, and covered the whole 
breast. The girdle was also of the same 
materials. The mitre was made of fine flax, 
and covered the head; and in the front was 
a gold plate, on which were carved the words, 
Holiness to the Lord. Such were the distin- 
guishing ornaments belonging to the high- 
priest; the others were merely a simple 
tunic, a linen mitre and a girdle. Thus ar- 
rayed the minister to the worship of Jehovah 
performed his holy duties in the days of 
Moses and in the wilderness of Sinai. Many 
centuries have passed away since the relig- 
ious formula of the Jews was first instituted 
and performed in the tabernacle constructed 
at the command of the great lawgiver of the 
Hebrews, and the people who from their con- 
dition as wanderers rose to a height of power 
even greater than they dreamed of, are now 
lightly esteemed, while the country which 
was the scene of their greatest magnificence 
is strewn with ruins. 

The general effect of the scenery of Pales- 
time is stern and sombre, Says Dr Stanley: 
“As a general rule, not only is it without the 
two main elements of beauty, variety of out- 
line and variety of color, but the features 
rarely so group together as to form any dis- 
tinct or impressive combination. Reunded 


hills, chiefly of a gray color—gray partly 
from the limestone of which they are all 
formed, partly from the tufts of gray shrubs 
with which their sides are thinly clothed, 
and from the preyalence of the olive—their 
sides formed into concentric rings of rock, 
which must have served in ancient times as 
supports to the terraces, of which there are 
still traces, to their very summits; valleys, 
or rather the meeting of these gray slopes 
with the beds of dry water-courses at their 
feet; long sheets of bare rock laid like flag- 
stones side by side along the soil; these are 
the chief features of the greater portion of the 
scenery of the historical parts of Palestine. 
Above all other countries in the world it is 
aland of ruins, In Judea it is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that, while for miles and 
miles there is no appearance of present life 
or habitation, except the occasional goatherd 
on the hillside, or gathering of women at the 
wells, there is hardly a hilltop of the many 
within sight which is not covered with the 
vestiges of some fortress or city of former 
ages. The ruins we now see are of the most 
distant ages: Saracenic, crusading, Roman, 
Grecian, Jewish, extending perhaps to the 
old Canaanitish remains, before the arrival 
of Joshua.” 

The climate of Palestine is mild and even, 
with a rainy season in the latter part of au- 
tumn, winter and a dry almost rainless sea- 
son forming the rest of the year. Although 
the summer heat is oppressive in the low- 
lands, among the hills it is more agreeable, 
and it is not cold enough in winter to freeze 
the ground, though snow to the depth of a 
foot sometimes falls at Jerusalem. The 
mountains of Palestine have a very barren 
and desolate appearance, but the soil of the 
plains and valleys is exceedingly productive. 
In former and ancient times even the moun- 
tains were cultivated by means of terraces, 
but through the influence of war and the de- 
population of the country, the terraces have 
been abandoned and broken down, and the 
mountain soil has been swept by rains and 
torrents into the valleys. 

The present inhabitants of Palestine, who 
are a mixed race, are divided by their relig- 
ious belief into Mohammedans, Christians 
and Jews, The first denomination is the 
most numerous, and is composed of a few 


' Turks occupying the higher offices of the gov- 


ernment, and of the great body of the com- 
mon people, who are descendants of mingled 
Arab, Greek and Syrian ancestors. 
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SCENES IN PANAMA. 


The State of Panama is one of the eight 
States composing the republic of New Gra- 
nada. If a line were to be drawn from the 
headwaters of the river Doraces or Dorces, 
which empties into the Atlantic, to Punta 


is forty-seven and one-half miles. The name 
of Panama once included all the region be- 
tween Tehuantepec and Darien; now, how- 
ever, it refers only to the strip of land which 
lies between the eastern frontier of Costa 
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Burica on the Pacific, it would separate Pan- 
ama from Costa Rica on the west; and on the 
southeast it is bounded by the State of Cauca. 
Its greatest width from sea to sea is not far 
from one hundred and fourteen miles, and in 
the narrowest part, taking the line of the 
railway, from Navy Bay to Panama, the width 


Rica and the district of Darien or Atrato, in- 
cluding the various interoceanic routes which 


extend between Chiriqui and Golfo Dulce, 


Chagres and the Bay of Caledonia, and the 
Gulf of San Miguel. 

A chain of mountains crosses the isthmus 
and joins the range of Baudo near the Gulf 
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of San Miguel. The highest peak is that of 
Picacho, seven thousand two hundred feet 
high, in the department of Chiriqui. These 
two ranges united, together with the prolon- 
gation of the second, constitute the barrier 
between the Pacific and the valley of the 
Atrato, and have an elevation of from seven 
to twelve hundred feet. No less than one 
hundred and forty-nine streams flow into 
the Atlantic from the dividing ridges of the 
isthmus, and three hundred and twenty-six 
into the Pacific. The most important of 
these is the river Tuira, which falls into the 
Gulf of San Miguel; it is ene hundred and 
sixty-two miles long, and navigable for one 
hundred and two miles. Among its other 
tributaries it recaives the Cana, near whose 
source the famous gold mines of Cana are 
situated. The river Chagres is navigable for 
sixty miles. The coasts of Panama are fringed 
with many beautiful islands, of which the 
most remarkable are Los Perlas in the Pa- 
cific, so called on account of their pearl fisher- 
ies, and Coiba or Quibo, having an area of one 
hundred and eighty square miles, also in the 
Pacific. The most desirable ports of the 
isthmus are, on the Atlantic, Bahia del Al- 
mirante, or Chiriqui lagoon, San Blas, Cale- 
donia, Colon and Portobello; on the Pacific, 
the Bay of San Miguel, Golfito in Golfo Dulce, 
and, in the archipelago of Montigo, the port 
of Damas in the island of Coiba. 

In the interior, and upon the sides of the 
mountains, the climate is comparatively cool 
and healthy. Though a great deal has been 
said in regard to the mortality of Panama, 
the miasmatic fever of the isthnfus is pro- 
nounced by a physician to be “ a mild form of 
febrile disease, perfectly controllable by qui- 
nine ;” and the same authority adds that the 
climate is relatively healthy. The seasons 
are the wet and the dry, the first lasting for 
eight months in the year, from May to De- 
cember inclusive; August, September and 
October are the hottest months. At the 
commencement of January the temperature 
is mild enough te be agreeable, and the 
rights are almost cold. 

The Atlantic coast of the isthmus, where 
Columbus found thousands of Indians, is now 
nearly a solitary waste. The Indians for- 
merly numbered about three hundred thou- 
sand, and they bravely resisted the encroach- 
ments of the invaders of their territory, 


especially at Darien and Veraguas, but were 


‘soon destroyed, and now even the works of 
‘their conquerors are almost entirely obliter- 


ated. In his last voyage, in 1502, Columbus 
discovered Chiriqui lagoon, which his men 
called Bahia del Almirante, and founded a 
colony at Belen, which was soon deserted. 
In 1508 the shores of the Caribbean Sea were 
visited by Ojeda and Nicuesa, and the latter 
established Nombre de Mios and Portobelo, 
Tn the same year Ojeda founded San Sebas- 
tian de Uraba, on the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Darien, but this place was soon aban- 
doned. Another town was built, however, 
by Enciso, on the opposite shore of the gulf, 
which he named Santa Maria la Antigua, 
afid which finally eame to be the capital of 
the district. In 1513 came the discovery of 
the Pacific by Balboa. (Who has notenvied 
him the sensation of the moment when the 
broad dimpling ocean first burst upon his 
sight bathed in the glorious light of the ris- 
ingsun!) In 1514 rumors of the wonderful 
wealth of Castilla de Oro roused Spaniards 
to excitement, and resulted in the formation 
of an expedition of fifteen hundred men, un- 
der command of Pedro Arias Davila, for the 
exploration of the country. The execution 
of Balboa was the result of the jealousy of 
Pedro Arias, In 1517 the town of Nata was 
founded, and in the next year Pedro Arias 
became disgusted with Darien and changed 
the seat of government to Panama. The 
conquest of Peru, in 1535, and the fame of 
the wealthy empire of the Incas, drew to that 
country great numbers of Spaniards, who 
travelled by way of the isthmus, It has been 
estimated that between thirty and forty thou- 
sand persons perished while on the way. In 
1586 Portobello was sacked by Drake; Mor- 
gan’s buccaneers captured it in 1665, and in 
1670 they stormed the castle of San Lorenzo 
at Chagres, and took and fired Panama itself; 
on account of this the site cf the city was 
changed to the present locality, six miles to 
the southwest. The harbor of the city of 
Panama is well protected, but is so shallow 
that vessels of more than ejghty tons cannot 
advance within two miles of the shore. Tho 
anchorage in use for large vessels is threo 
miles away, at a little distance from the 
island of Perico. The engraving on page 207 
represents a chapel of Panama,wreathed with 
luxuriant vines and surrounded by tropical 
vegetation. ‘The illustration on page 209 
gives a view of a portion of the Bay of Pana- 
ma, a handsome sheet of water, but shoal 
and not suitable for navigation of large ves- 
sels, as we stated before. The government 


of Colombia, and its successor, that of New 
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Granada, has always observed a liberal policy 
in respect to the isthmus of Panama, making 
all needful concessions for interoceanic com- 
munication across it, and now all its chief 
ports are free. The last charter granted for 
this purpose, and the only one which has 
taken effect, was conceded in 1847 to a French 
company, represented by one Mathieu Klein, 
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fer a railway; but failing to be carried out 
by him, it was transferred by General Her- 
ran, minister of New Granada in the United 
States, to an American company, by whose 
efforts the existing railway was built. Since 
1528 the idea has been mooted of epening a 
canal between the rivers Chagres and Gande, 
falling into the Pacific near Panama, or the 


Trinidad and Caimito. The route was exam- 
ined by two Flemish engineers under the or- 
ders of Philip II.; but finding insuperable 
difficulties, and for political reasons, the king 
ordered that no one should revive the subject, 
or make any propositions concerning it. In 
1826 Domingo Lopez, a native of New Gra- 
nada, explored and traced a new line fora 
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canal, fourteen leagues in length, between 
Panama and Portobello; and during the past 
two years the United States have devoted 
much time and money toa thorough explora- 
tion of the country for the sake of construct- 
ing a ship canal, and thus save along and 
tedious voyage around Cape Horn or through 
the Straits of Magellan. 
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ON THE DANUBE. 


The Danube, the principal river of Ger- 
many, and, if we except the Volga, of Europe, 
appears to have been intended by nature as 
the link to connect Central Europe and the 
Orient, and it has ever played an important 
part in history. Through this channel the 
Mongolian element essayed to overwhelm 
and crush out the weak and disunited civili- 
zation of the Germanic races, The valley of 
the Danube was the place which witnessed 
the efforts of the Huns, the Avars, Bulga- 
rians, Magyars, Tartars and Turks, to con- 
quer the Occident. Unlike the other great 
European rivers, flowing in a northerly or 
southerly direction, which constituted bar- 
riers against the inroads of savage nations, 
the Danube afforded the latter a highway 
from east to west. For this reason, the ebb 
and flow of the migration of nations follow- 
ing the downfall of the Roman empire were 
most noticeablé in the basin of the Danube, 
and for centuries the fate of the civilization 
of Europe was dependent on the war of 
races in that part of the continent. The west- 
ern nations winning the ascendancy at last, 
the valley of the Danube was converted by 
them at the time of the crusades into a high- 
way toward the conquest of the Orient. But 
progress ii; that direction was checked by 
the increasing power of Mohammedanism, 
and for two centuries the countries border- 
ing upon the Danube were again the scene 
of a struggle, during which the Occident was 
often forced to take a defensive position. 
For the last centtry the Mohammedan ele- 
ment has ceased to be dangerous to Western 


Europe; but the Slavic race, occupying by . 


its natural characteristics, as well as geo- 
graphically, a middle position between the Oc- 
cident and the Orient, has become formidable. 
Russia has not ceased to exert her strong in- 
fluence on the Slavic races of Turkey and 
Austria, though baffled for the time being 
by the treaty of Paris in 1856 in her designs 
against the countries adjacent to the lower 
course of the Danube. As yet, among the 
many races inhabiting the valley of the Dan- 
ube, the Germans predominate, both in num- 
bers and intellectual culture. They inhabit 
the whole of the upper basin, and parts of 
the middle and lower. The Slavic race, di- 
vided into many distinct tribes, and subject 
to different governments, is distributed along 


both banks of the middle course of the river. 
The commercial importance of the Danube 
is not yet fully developed. The swiftness of 
the current in its upper course, the reefs, 
rapids, whirlpools, sudden changes of the 
channel, and banks, the shallowness of the 
river where it passes through the Hungarian 
plains, and its numerous windings, have 
proved so great obstacles to navigation that 
until a comparatively recent period it was 
limited to the merest intercourse between 
the provinces immediately adjoining the 
river. The introduction of steam as a motive 
power commenced a new era in the history 
of the Danube. The governments, becoming 
aware of the importance of the river, adopted 
a system of improvements. Reefs were re- 
moved, flats deepened by narrowing the chan- 
nel, canals and cut-offs were constructed, 
and railroads built, in order to bring remote 
regions nearer this great artery of commerce. 
The greatest drawback to the importance of 
the Danube as a commercial channel fs the 
shallowness of its mouths. The three out- 
lets enclosing the delta, or rather three flat 
islands—Chetal, Leli and Moishe, the high- 
est elevation of which is not more than six 
or seven feet above the level of the sea—have 
a length of seventy-two, fifty-three and fifty- 
five miles respectively. Once the St. George’s 
Channel was almost exclusively used; but it 
was choked with sand by a strong freshet in 
the river and a violent gale at sea which oc- 
curred at the same time, and the Sulina 
Channel was resorted to. The Turkish gov- 
ernment was careful to keep the latter open; 
but when, by the treaties of 1812 and 1829, 
the mouths of the Danube passed under the 
control of Russia, all efforts in that direction 
ceased. In fact, it was said that to increase 
the commerce of Odessa, Russia rather aug- 
mented than lessened the natural obstruc- 
tions of the Sulina mouth. This statement, 
however, has been denied. The Danube and 
its chief tributaries (the Inn, Drave, Theiss 
and Save,) are navigated by steam vessels for 
an aggregate length of twenty-four hundred 
miles. Onr engraving on the next page gives 
a view of Grein on the Danube, with the 
picturesque scenery on either side of the 
river. Tourists will remember this place with 
pleasure, for it is one of the most remarkable 
scenes on the river. 
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Grein, on the Danube. 
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THE TOWN OF CEUTA. 


The town of Ceuta is a seaport of North 
Africa, on the coast of Morocco, directly op- 
posite Gibraltar. It has a capacious bay on 
its south, and a smaller one on its north side. 
The east part of the narrow peninsula on 
which it is situated is occupied by the moun- 
tain of Almina, on the highest point of which 
is the Castle of Ceuta. This mountain, 
which towards the sea is fenced round by 
high and rugged rocks, is the Abyla Proper 
of the ancients, and is famous as one of the 
Pillars of Hercules—the rock of Gibraltar 
being the other. The citadel is built across 
the narrowest and lowest part of the penin- 
sula, at its junction with the mainland. The 


defend them effectually. It is on the border 
of a barren and unsettled country, and would 
have to be provisioned from the sea at an 
enormous cost. Finally, in the opinion of 
those who have carefully examined the place, 
no conceivable outlay would ever render the 
position either a secure anchorage or a first- 
class fortress. One authority pronounces 
the place to be one of the most unhealthy 
spots on the coast. The weight of profes- 
sional testimony, in short, preponderates 
against the claim of Ceuta as a substitute for 
Gibraltar. The African town does not pos- 
sess one of the immense natural advantages 
enjoyed by the celebrated rock, and no exer- 


town, immediately to the east of the citadel, 
is situated on the foot and at the declivity of 
the mountain. The population, exclusive 
of the garrison, is under 10,000. It is the seat” 
of a bishopric, has a cathedral, convents, a 
hospital and a prison. It is also used asa 
place for the confinement of state prisoners, 
jt is the most important of all the Spanish 
presidios or settlements in Africa, A se- 
rious proposition is said to have been made 
by the Spanish government to the English 
nation to exchange Ceuta for Gibraltar, and 
what is more singular, John Bull is inclined 
to listen to the arguments brought to bear 
on the subject. Ceuta stands on a spit of 
land nearly surrounded by the sea, has no 
harbor, and is commanded by adjoining 
heights, which would have to be fortified, 
and when fortified would require an army to 


tion of art could supply the deficiency. On 
the other hand, a moderate expenditure in 
wharfage or floating docks would prodigiously 
increase the capabilities of Gibraltar as a 
naval station. This is the argument of those 
who do not desire new landmarks for old, 
while others contend that Ceuta has fair an- 
chorage, and might be easily improved; that 
it is capable of being put into a state of suffi- 
cient defence at no very heavy outlay; that 
it is not more dependent on importation for 
its supplies of food, and on collection in 
tanks for its supply of water, than Gibraltar 
itself is; but these statements are received 
with derision by those who propose to hold 
Gibraltar at all hazards, and not show signs 
of national decay by yielding it to its origi- 
nal owners, the Spaniards, who are only too 
anxious to regain it. 
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WHAMPOA, CHINA, 


The town of Whampoa, with its convenient 
anchorage, is very pleasantly situated on the 
east side of an island of the same name, at 
the foot of a green and wooded hill. Its most 
conspicuous object is an imposing pagoda, 
one hundred and twenty feet high, built of 


‘brick, and commanding from its summit de- 


lightful views of the surrounding country. 
The harbor, which extends nearly four miles 
in length, affords a secure and convenient 
station for European and American ships, 
which remain there to receive their cargoes 
from the factories at Whampoa, by means of 
country boats, called sampans, chiefly on ac- 
count of the slight depth of the water and 


Chinese exclusiveness. Of this place, pre- 
senting an animated scene, we give an en- 
graving herewith. The coast of China has 
but few harbors, which fact of course in- 
creases the importance of stations such as 
Whampoa. 

No other country equals China in the 
length of its artificial water communications, 
The whole number of canals is upwards of 
four hundred. These canals are, in fact, the 
highroads of the country, water being used 
as the path of transit wherever it is possible 
to impress it into such service. The scarcity 
of horses may be one cause of this, but the 
chief reason for the preference of canals is 
that they can be turned to the double use of 
passage and irrigation. Whenever it is feasi- 
ble, they are fed by rivers diverted from their 
course, which usually giveg the water a per- 
ceptible current; and the great object of 


draining low districts, and watering others, 
appears to have never been forgotten in their 
construction. The largest and mest impor- 
tant is the Grand Canal, or Yunho, which 
is six hundred and fifty miles long, and from 
two huadred to one thousand feet broad, and 
connects the capital, Peking, with the Yang- 
tsekiang, then branching off in many smaller 
canals to the China Sea. It was begun by 
Kublai Khan, the first foreign ruler of China, 
during the last halfof the thirteenth century, 
and is the greatest work of the kind in the 
world. 

As to the educational interests of China, 
we find that in no other country is education 


more universal, to say the least. The govern- 
ment, it is true, encourages under its imme- 
diate protection only the higher branches, 
by giving its support to the colleges in the 
large cities and capitals of the provinces, 
leaving the primary schools to be sustained 
by districts or individuals; yet reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic are almost universally 
understood, and the poorest peasant or me- 
chanic can keep his account books. The 
system of rules and regulations for the edu- 
cation of children, and the study of subjects 
laid down in the book of rites, are very good, 
though exceedingly minute. The knowledge 
required in China differs in quality from that 
of western countries, and cannot be judged 
by the same standard, but public distinction 
is only gained by scholarly attainments. 

Of literary degrees there are four, and the 
examinations which those who aspire to pub- 
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lic honors have to pass are very thorough; 
but bribery, here as elsewhere, often wins an 


easier ordeal. Those who fail to meet the 
requirements of the test are by no means 
few, and they employ themselves as school- 
teachers, notaries, clerks, letter-writers, for- 
tune-tellers, etc. The education of women 


is more restricted than that of men, but it is 


considered a credit toa woman to be literary, 
and many authoresses exist among the Chi- 
nese. Though the printing apparatus used 
in China is very clumsy, printed books are 
sold at lower rates there than elsewhere. 


The subjects treated upon, and the learning 
to be gained, more particularly refer to the 


history and characteristic civilization of the 
country, as all that lies outside the confines 
of China receives very little attention from 
the Celestials. The state of the sciences 
among them has been compared by Sir John 
Davis to the state of affairs in Europe before 
the inductive method of investigation was 
adopted. 

In the fine arts the natural love of beauty 
inherent in man’s nature has manifested it- 
self in so peculiar a manner as to defy all 


immediate comparison with the recognized 
principles of Christian art. The minute and 


delicate workmanship that shows a wonder- 
ful patience and nicety, and must in itself 
provoke admiration, is devoted to the com- 
pletion of singular and grotesque fancies. 


The Chinese artist appears to have no just 
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idea of the truly beautiful, and rests his 
claims to excellence solely on his deftness 


and rare mechanical skill. He can produce 
an admirable copy of European works, but 
lacks the taste that leads to the appreciation 
of their beauties, or the desire to model after 
them. 


In only one branch of art—that of land- 


scape-gardening—have tle Chinese excelled 
the Europeans; and in this their preference 
for what is dwarfish and stunted, spoils the 
otherwise charming effect. Of music they 
seem to have no correct idea, and the inhar- 


monious discord of what they call melody is 


very disagreeable to ears accustomed to softer 
and more soothing sounds. The lo, or gong, 
is the type of Chinese music: a crashing ha- 
rangue of rapid blows upon it, with a rattling 
accompaniment of small drums, and a crack- 
ling symphony of shrill notes from the clari- 
net and cymbal, constitute the chief features 
of their musical performances. Their vocal 
music is generally on a high falsetto key, 
somewhere between a squea! and a scream.” 
Still, this jangle is listened to with pleasure, 
while our own concord of sweet sounds is 


held in as much disfavor as is the Chinese 


clash with us. 

Dancing is esteemed a branch of the dra- 
matic art by the Chinese, and they cannot 
understand how we can enjoy dancing our- 
selves instead of seeing it done by hired 


servants, 


THE INCAS AND INDIANS OF PERU. 


On the next page we present an engraving 
of an Inca of Peru, The term or title of 
Inca signifies in the Peruvian tongue king 
or chief, and is applied to the imperial head of 
the Peruvian government, and also to the 
race from which he sprung. This race or 
caste had a hereditary right to the highest 
honors and offices of both church and state, 
and ruled with a power that was tyrannical 
and absolute. The Inca of our picture is 
dressed after the manner of his class. On 
his head is a circlet of gold, above which are 
two nodding ostrich plumes. On each side 
of the face a ring of gold encircles the ears. 
The dress is a shirt without sleeves, and 
with ornaments of gold at the top and bot- 
tom. In his countenance we see that pride 


of race which it must have been impossible 
for an ancient Inca not to feel, taught as it 


was by all the customs and beliefs that 
hedged in the old Peruvian monarchs, and 


made the people regard them more as divini- 
ties than mortals. 

The city of Cuzco, which was the ancient 
capital of the Incas, is situated 11,320 feet 
above sea-level, aud is yet a large and beauti- 
ful town, although sad and deserted in its as- 
pect. In this place were the houses of the 
chief cenquistadores, among whom may be 
mentioned Pizarro and Cristoval of Castile. 
There, also, are the ruins of the palace of the 
Inca Puchnetec, who began to rule about the 
year 1424. This palace is usually pointed 
out as thatof the Virgins of the Sun. These 
buildings are more particularly worthy of 
notice from the fact that they are built of 
stone, hewn into angles in such.a way that 
they fit exactly into each other. 
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In order to understand the peculiar power 
and position of the Incas of Peru, it is nec 
essary to remember that, although the Peru- 
vian empire, vast in its extent, was ruled by 
one code of laws, and formed, politically, a 
single nation, yet its people did not spring 
from one common stock, but were a mixture 


of several races. Once they had existed as 


separate tribes, and had been changed to the 
state in which they were found at the con- 
quest by a wonderful system of state policy 
which is almost unequalled in the history of 
any other nation. 


The various tribes have been divided into 


y, 


if 
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three grand divisions: the Aymares, Chin- 
chas and Huancas, of which the Aymares 


were the most important and powerful. They 
occupied the heights of Peru and Bolivia, 
and were the ones who madé the most no- 
ticeable advances in the arts and sciences. 
The Chinchas occupied the region between 


the Cordilleras and the Pacific, and the 


Huancas, who were the most numerous, 
were scattered over the region lying between 
the Cordilleras and the Andes, between the 
Chinchas and Aymares. The Huancas were 
the first who were conquered by the Ay- 


mares, The history of the Aymares is, in 
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fact, the history of Peru; for they were at 
once the conquerors, rulers and civilizers of 
the other tribes, and the family of the Incas 
were the directing power of this race. 

The Aymares have a tradition that in the 
past there was atime when, instead of one 
united tribe, they were composed of petty 
divisions, warring with each other. To res- 
cue them from their state of barbarism, their 
divinity, the sun, sent down to them two of 
his own children. These children of the 
sun were Manco Capac and his wife and sis- 
ter, Mama Ocllo Huaca. They first made 
their appearance on an island in Lake Titi- 
caca, and travelled thence northward, till 
they came to the place where Cuzco now 
stands. Here they drew together the differ- 
ent savage tribes, and Manco Capac taught 
the men in agriculture and the arts. He 
also gave them higher ideas of government 
and social life. While he was doing this for 
the men, Mama Ocllo was teaching the we- 
men how to spin and weave, and opening 
their eyes_to the value of modesty, graceful- 
ness and the home-virtues. From this divine 
pair the Incas claimed to be descended, and 
by virtue of this origin they were the high- 
priests of religion and the head of the state. 
In this Peruvian tradition we only see re- 
peated the artful means of power used by 
ancient rulers and priests who knew there 
Was no surer way to gain ascendancy over 
the minds of the natives than to play upon 
their superstitious fancies. When the people 
of a nation are ignorant and uncultivated 
they are more easily imposed upon by any- 
thing that appeals to the superstitious ele- 
ment in their natures than in any other 
manner, The Peruvian Maneo Capac fills 
the same place as the Chinese Fohi, the Hin- 
doo Buddha, the terrestrial Osiris of Egypt, 
the Quetzacoatl of Mexico, and Votan of 
Central America. 

The rule of Manco Capac was limited at 
first to a few leagues around Cuzco, but it 
gradually extended until, under Huayna Ca- 
pac, it included nearly thirty degrees of lati- 
tude, and reached from the Pacific to the 
pampas of Gucuman, and to the Ucayali and 
Maranon, and numbered 10,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Setting aside, however, the tradition, 
there is enough monumental evidence to 
prove that a people of superior intelligence 
and refinement inhabited the islands and 
shores of Lake Titicaca, and it is probable 
that the story of their journey northward 
is preserved in a figurative form in the ro- 
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mance of Manco Capac and his sister. It is 
also probable that this people, by virtue of 
their intelligence, assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment and founded the Inca race. 

The exact date of the appearance of the 
first Inca is unknown, because the Peruvi- 
ans, though advanced in other respects, 
never developed the art of writing. But this 
period has been placed by careful students 
almost four centuries before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, or in 1021; but other less 
critical writers do not hesitate to place the 
advent of Manco Capac within five hundred 
years of the received era of the flood. The 
authority of the ruling Inca was absolute; 
his will was the supreme law; he had no 
council of state, no ministers, nor did he 
admit any institution limiting the royal pre- 
rogative; and although he sometimes con- 
sulted with-his aged and more experienced 
subjects, it was from considerations of util- 
ity, and not in conformity with any law of 
the empire. Looked upon as the son of the 
sun, and descendant in a right line from 
Manco Capac, he was also the high-priest 
and oracle of religion, and realized in himself 
the union of pope and emperor. No more 
absolute embodiment of the doctrine of the 
“ divine right of kings” could be imagined. 
Nothing could be more complete than the 
civil organization of the Incas. The imperial 
city of Cuzco was made a miniature of 
the empire. Each of the four grand divi- 
sions of the empire was under the govern- 
ment of a viceroy, and its inhabitants were 
divided into groups of 10,000 souls, with its 
native chief or Inca governor. The right of 
every individual to a portion of the earth suf- 
ficient to support life, was as clearly recog- 
nized as his right to breathe the air of heav- 
en. All lands capable of being cultivated 
were divided into three parts; one was de- 
voted to the sun, or the welfare of religion; 
another to the Inca, and another to the peo- 
ple at large. Each Peruvian received a por- 
tion of land called a topu, which was suffi- 
cient to produce the maize necessary for the 
support of a man and his wife without chil- 
dren. On the birth of a son he received an- 
other topu, and on the birth of a daughter 
halfatopu. On the death of an individual 
his land reverted to the state for reallot- 
ment. .Children were obliged to follow the 
professions of their fathers, and were not 
allowed to receive an education superior to 
their positions in life. No one could change 
his residence without permission of his supe- 
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rior. The Inca code was simple, and its pen- 
alties severe, Idleness was rigorously pun- 
ished, and homicides and robbers were put 
to death. 

The engraving below is that of an Indian 
Campo or Ante. The Campos have pre- 
served the costume of the time of the Incas, 
They wear their hair long and floating on 
their shoulders, and cut square on the fore- 
head. Their countenances are striped with 
different colors, which gives them a very 
wild, hideous aspect. Their bodies, more- 
over, are completely smeared with cocoanut 


oil and paint; and they further disfigure 
themselves by wearing in the cartilage of the 
nose a round and convex piece of silver, 
which falis over the upper lip. Sometimes 
the hands and feet are entirely red or black. 
They have cords of cotton attached to their 
wrists and ankles, and also wear as an orna- 
ment over their long robes, necklaces com- 
posed of various dried fruits mixed with the 
plumage of brilliant birds and beaks of tou- 
cans, But we must end our account, and 
those desirous of further information will 
seek for it in the histories of Peru and Bolivia. 
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ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOR, 
Destroyed by Fire at Warwick Castle, England. 


We some time since gave a brief history of 
ancient armor, and published several repre- 
sentations of specimens, which were well re- 
ceived as illustrations of the warlike imple- 
ments of a past age, and we present herewith 
a further collection, which was destroyed by 
the recent fire at Warwick Castle, England, 
and may be regarded with a like feeling of 
interest. The helmet, on the top of the 
sword, with a knight’s banperet, was worn 
in the time of Henry VIIL., about the year 
1520, and was made to resist the heaviest 
blows of battle-axe or mace. The sword 
on which the helmet rests is one that, in the 
hands of a powerful warrior like Wallace or 
Warwick, carried death to those on whom it 
fell, and it was beneath one of these that 
Warwick met his fate on the field of Barnet, 
where closed the life of the king-maker. The 
blade of this sword is about five feet in length, 
but not wide. These weapons were keenly 
tempered, and, wielded with both hands, 
were terribly efficient. The sword of Wallace 
at Edinburgh, somewhat similar to this, a 
man of the greatest strength finds it hard to 
wield, showing the superior power of those 
former generations, who wore a weight of 
armor, without inconvenience, sufficient to 
break the back of a horse. Near the top of 
the group is an ancient shield of tempered 
steel, studded and barred to resist the fiercest 
attacks to which it probably was subjected, 
in connection with which are other swords 
of an antique pattern, that doubtless did 
duty in an iron age, when such were called 
into requisition, the period of which is fixed 
at 1547, reign of Edward IV. To the left of 
the shield is the helmet of a pikeman, of Eliz- 
abeth’s infantry, which did duty about 1560. 
Next which is also the pike, or spear, of the 
one who wore it. The spear ‘is about eigh- 
teen feet in length, and was a formidable 
weapon in arresting the charge of cavalry, 
for which it was designed. The corps that 
was armed with this weapon originated in 
Elizabeth's reign, and was regarded as a po- 
tent arm of the service, as it really was. 
There are other specimens of ancient pieces, 
used to protect the head-pieces of those who 
wore them, which then were constantly in 
danger. These are the helmets of the men- 


at-arms, and were all meant to resist hard. . 


knocks. On the left, below the two skull- 


caps, is a queer iron box-looking thing, said 
to be an ancient spur. On the opposite side 
is a gantlet of cumbrous proportions, a weap- 
on of offence as well as a means of defence, 
for a “knock-down argument” with that 
would be conclusive in any case where the 
head was unguarded. In the centre of the 
group a “chanfron,” or horse headpiece, is 
represented, which was used to protect the 
horse from the blows of sword or axe. It 
was a point gained over the rider if his horse 
were killed, and hence the chanfron was a 
very essential part of the horse equipment. 
The one in our print reposes against a back 
of fine chain armor, which was worn in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, and from that 
period down to the time when armor disap- 
peared from use, though the French cuiras- 
siers wore an imitation, and Napoleon, it 
was said, was seldom without one. It was 
never omitted by Cromwell, who feared the 
daggers of the Cavaliers and Independents, 
both of whom he deemed were ready to im- 
molate him. An anecdote is told of the 
first Napoleon, that when an artisan made 
him a shirt of this pattern, he compelled the 
inaker to wear it while he subjected it to the 
test of his pistol bullets, standing which, it 
was purchased. Fortunate it was for the 
maker if his work was good! On the right 
of the collection at the bottom is a very 
heavy breast-plate, pronounced proof against 
musket balls. This is of the pattern of 1685, 
and about one-quarter of an inch thick. 
Bullet-proof, perhaps, of the old match-lock 
times, but the Minie ball would riddle it 
like paper. The one at the left is what is 
called a“ placeate,” or supplementary breast- 
plate, to fasten on in front, and serve asa 
protection against the thrust of a lance. 
The round balls at the bottom are represen- 
tations of stones, missiles hurled from the 
ancient artillery, in lieu of iron. They seem 
almost puerile in view of our present superi- 
ority, but they were esteemed very formid- 
able by the ancient gunners. On each side 
at top are seen two cross-bows of great power, 
one with the apparatus for bending it. The 
bolts from these weapons won many a field, 
and served the purpose of artillery in pro- 
tecting the cavalry and infantry. This weap- 
on was in use in the time of Louis XI., and 
is not to be confounded with the long bow 
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and cloth-yard shaft of later archery, illus- 
trated in Sherwood Forest. The two ancient 
pistols are not of the family of the “Ancient 
Pistol” of Shakspeare, but are of Scotch 
make, and did thelr work in the earlier days 
of firearms. Our picture is flanked on either 
side by representations of muskets of various 
grades of antiquity, some modern, presenting 
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a wide contrast with the earlier defences, 
admitting of comparisons in proof of progress 
very satisfactory to those interested in such 
matters. Invention has done much for peace 
in enhancing the horrors of war, and soon it 
will have become so terrible that men will 
shrink from engaging in it as something en- 
tirely beyond the pale of Christian civilization. 
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THE SKATERS. 
-. BY MARY HELEN BOODEY, 
: Fair Summer has fled with her beauty and bloom, 
if | Her warble of birds and her flowerets’ perfume; 
es ' No more the light zephyrs caressingly play 
q With blossoms and leaves that once brightened their way. 
: The forests are stripped of their garments of green, 
oo j Save where the dark pines mid the bare boughs are seen; 
. } The ripple of brooklet, the dash of cascade, 
Now greet not the ear neath some welcoming shade. 

| The Fairy of Winter has swept through the air, 

i Her jewelled crown sparkles with brilliancy rare, 
Her eyes are like stars in a’ keen Arctic nigtit, 
: And cold are the splendors she brings to our sight. 
i She waves o’er the smooth lake her glittering wand, } 
a And the waters congeal at her potent command; 
i The gay skaters glide o’er the ice in delight, 
i. With the speed and the grace of a bird in its flight. 
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THE OGILVIE PRIDE. 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


PART THIRD. 


CHAPTER V. 


“W-N a narrow noisy street, in near prox- 
I imity to the manufacturing portion of 
the town,a woman—a gentle quiet-faced 
woman of near fifty—leaned out of a narrow 
window and looked down the street, with an 
anxious, expectant look in her eyes. 

“Anybody coming, mamma?” said a pleas- 
ant eager voice, somewhere back side of the 
room. 

“Not yet, dear,” she replied, still looking 
down the street crowded with men and wo- 
men, but seeing nobody because he was not 

there. There was nobody coming to them. 

“I’m most sure John will get the place, 
aren’t yon, mamma? And if he does, 1 shall 
get well and strong, and not be a burden to 
dear John always,” the little voice continued, 
hopefully. 

“You are not a burden, Roy. You know 
John calls you his ‘ inspiration,’ ” the mother 
said, shutting down the window and coming 
and standing by the little lounge where the 
boy lay, his grave blue eyes unnatarally large 
and bright. 

“ Yes, I know,” he responded, thoughtfally, 
“but that doesn’t alter it, after all. Lama 
burden. I know how it keeps John back. I 
lie and think about it when you think I am 
asleep, and sometimes I pray that if I am 
always to be so, that I might die. If He was 
willing, you know, and could make you and 
John willing. I suppose He could, if it was 
best, don’t you?” he said, very earnestly. 

“TI don’t know, darling; I—I suppose so,” 
she answered, faintly, the fierce pang of sud- 
den fear in her heart almost stifling her. 

“IT don’t really want to die, only sometimes, 
when I feel very weak and it hurts me here,” 
he said, laying the slender blue-veined little 
hand on his side. “TI guess, though, it will 
all go away now. I'm guing to try to be 
well;” a bright smile breaking up the shad- 
ows settling over the small wan face. 

The outer door opened suddenly and @ 
young man camein. The rich chestnut hair 
and clear gray eyes were clearly John Havi- 


land's, but the shadow on the fair fresh face 
made bim look a little strange, even to his 
mother’s eyes. 

“ Dear little Roy!” he said, tenderly, stoop- 
ing over and kissing the white wistful little 
face on the pillow. 

“You are later than I expected, John. I 
meant to have supper hot for you, and I am 
afraid it is not,” Mrs. Haviland said, busying 
herself about taking up the supper, with an 
appearance of absorbed interest. 

“O, I dare say it is just right,’ he respond- 
ed, smiling; “ you are such a careful little 
mother.” 

She looked up in his face, smiling also, but 
somehow the smile on both faces seemed ub- 
sent and mechanical, as if the heart was hid- 
ing itself behind this friendly screen. 

Then John made quite a little show of 
helping Roy to his seat at the table, putting 
two great glowing oranges in his plate, and 
talking briskly all the while of what he had 
seen, and what the doctor said about Roy’s 
case—the new doctor they had Galled in the 
day befure—how he thought he could help 
him in a little while, and what he must eat, 
ete., ete. , 

And so the meal passed off, though some- 
how very little was eaten, though John 
laughingly declared that he should have to 


go back to New York, he was getting up 


such an appetite already, and tried to appear 
voraciously hungry, but only tasted a little 
here and there. 

All this time nothing was said of the mat- 
ter uppermost in all their hearts. As the 
minutes passed away, hope seemed slipping 
away with them out of Mrs, Haviland’s 
heart. She dreaded hearing what she ex- 
pected now to hear; and so she waited, the 
minutes dragging like lead. thinking John 
would surely speak soon, which at last he did. 
* “T saw aman this afternoon who wanted 
a gardener; how do yon think that would 
suit me?” he asked, lightly, as if he had no 
particular need of accepting any offer, but 
was simply coquetting for amusement. 
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“Have you seen him, John?” Mrs. Havi- 
land asked, her voice tremulous in spite of 
her efforts to control it. 

“ Yes, I saw Mr. Ogilvie.” 

Roy leaned over the table, a pitiful wist- 
fulness in his great hollow eyes. 

“ He doesn’t want me,” he replied to the 
inquiring looks bent upon him. 

“ Has he got some one to fill the situation ?” 

“No, he said he had not, mother!” he 
broke out impetuously. “I didn’t mean to 
tell you, but somehow I can never keep a 
secret from you if I try. Paul Ogilvie said 
if I ‘came from New York expecting to get 
work of him, I could return at my leisure.’ 
Those were his words, and all he said, except 
that the place had not been supplied. O,I 
forget. I mentioned that Mr. Granby had 
thought there would be no doubt about his 
wanting me, and had, virtually, engaged me. 
‘Mr. Granby exceeded his instructions,’ he 
said, shortly, ‘and I shall ratify no engage- 
ments he may have made. I don’t want you, 
Mr. Haviland; I suppose that is enough ?’ 
‘Quite enough, Mr. Ogilvie,’ 1 replied, as 
haughtily as he. So that little dream is 
ended. We were simple folk to let our fancy 
play us such a trick. If it had not been for—” 

He paused abruptly, and turned his face 
away from the thin sorrowful little one that 
drooped against the table, looking so un- 
speakably pitiful in its disheartenment. He 
did not finish the sentence, but they all 


‘knew it was only for Roy’s sake that this 


change had been made, and this hope, what- 
ever it was, indulged. 

“If you please, mamma, I'll go to bed 
now,” said Roy, struggling bravely to keep 
back the tears. Poor little Roy! He had 
built all his hopes of “getting strong and 
well” on this venture of John’s, and it seemed 
to him, now that there was no alternative, he 
must go back to New York and die. He re- 
membered overhearing the doctor say he 
would if he staid there. “ Not that it would 
be anything so very bad to die,” he said, 
soberly, to himself, “for nobody is ever sick 
there, but to leave mamma and John! OI 
can’t—I can’t!” he repeated, in an agony of 
dread and alarm. 

By-and-by, after Roy was asleep and the 
work all done, Mrs. Haviland came and laid 
her hand gently on John’s bowed head. 

_ “Tt will all come out right some day, my 
son. Have patience; I have waited longer 
than you.” 

. “It isnot that Iam thinking of, mother. 


I will never beg justice of any man. All I 
asked of him was simple employment—such 
as he would give any competent man—and 
the usual wages. I did not come here for 
charity!’ his eyes flashing as he lifted his 
head with a little proud gesture. “But I 
will confess, mother, I hoped he would give 
me a chance to work for him. I don’t say 


_he should give us anything but that; but I 


think he ought to do that—so little to him, 
so much to me.” 

“ He is an Ogilvie through and through— 
stern, cynical, unfeeling,’ Mrs. Haviland 
said, gravely. “Thank Heaven, my boys 
have their father’s true, tender, gentle 
heart.” 

“T wish I could add, ‘and their mother’s 
patient goodness,’ at least for one of them,” 
he responded, fervently. “But let Ogilvie 
go. Perhaps he is no happier, with all his 
money, than I; he doesn’t look like a happy 
man.” 

“Tell me about him, John,” she said, ea- 
werly. “Is he dark or fair? and is he tall 
and broad-chested, and of lordly bearing ?” 

The woman’s faded cheek flushed as she 
asked the question, and she seemed to hold 
her breath, lest she should lose one syllable 
of the answer. 

“ He is tall and broad-chested—a man of 
splendid physique—and lordly enough for a 
prince. He is dark, but pale, and wears a 
beard like a Turk, which, by the way, is of 
an intense black. He is not handsome, yet 
I think there might be something very at- 
tractive about his face if it was not so cold 
and bitter. Men here say he is ‘peculiar, 
but of ‘uncompromising integrity, sterling 
virtue and incorruptible morals.’ ” 

A little flash of pride lightened her face as 
he went on. 

“TI don’t dislike him as I ought, mother, I 
am afraid, after all. There is something in 
him to admire—something that appeals to 
one’s nobler instincts for recognition,’ he 
said, after a little pause. “I can liken him 
to nothing but a magnificent oak which has 
somehow, when it was young and impressi- 
ble, got twisted a little out of its intended 
beauty and symmetry, and so its whole 
growth is marred by this one little strain. 
But about the gardening business,” he said, 
abruptly. “It will not pay very well, but it 
is better than nothing, I suppose we can 
live on it, but we shall have to stay here in 
this narrow stifled street, instead of going 
further out, as I intended if I got the over- 
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seership. They pay nine hundred dollars a 
year, Mr. Granby said, and for Roy’s sake, 
more than my own, I hoped to get it. But 
that is all over now. Iam afraid the poor 
little fellow wont be much better here. Dr. 
Follen says his blood is weak and cold, need- 
ing a particularly strengthening diet, both in 
food and stimulants. He thinks the opera- 
tion we had performed on his hip was two 
hundred dollars thrown away, for it will have 
to be done over again at no very distant day; 
but not till his general health is improved, 
so that it will not exhaust him as it did 
before.” 

“John, do you believe he ever will improve ? 
It seems to me that he is slipping away from 
us—as if we could not hold him long, with 
all our trying,” she said, with emotion. 

“We can only try, dear mother,” he an- 
swered, gravely. “We can only try in any- 
thing, so to-morrow I will see this Mr. Dev- 
eraux who is in want of a gardener. I sup- 
pose anybody can work in a garden; it’s not 
a trade, of course.” 

Helen Mordaunt stood on the doorstep, 
the rich purple folds of her riding-habit 
caught up and thrown carelessly across her 
arm, and falling down till it lay against her 
white hands, contrasting exquisitely with 
them. Her magnificent hair fell in loose 
heavy curls over her graceful neck and 
shoulders, framing and setting off the fresh 
brilliant face. She was absolutely dazzling 
with that new wonderful gleam in her dark 
eyes, which Teresa had never noticed until 
that morning. 

John Haviland, coming suddenly round 
the house, paused abruptly, as if he had seen 
a vision. A moment aud he remembered 
the beautiful face—indeed, he had never for- 
gotten it—as being the same he had met in 
the station at Greenbush. Only now she 
was so much more beautiful, he thought, as 
he collected his scattered senses sufficiently 
to advance and ask if that was Rose Hill, 
and if Mr. Deveraux was in, 

Helen in the meantime had recognized 
him, and bowed smiliugly, and while she was 
waiting for Tim to come up with the horse, 
asked if his brother had got rested from his 
journey, and was he better, did he think? 
Then, without waiting for him to answer, 
she put her head in at the door and called 
in—poor John thought—the most melodious 
and thrilling of voices: 

“ Teresa—Teresa! please come here.” 

Then, while they waited for Tessa to an- 


swer the call, she turned for his answer, a 
look of gentle interest im her face which set 
John’s pulses to going at lightning speed. 

“T quite fell in love with the little fellow,” 
she said, after he had told her that he seemed 
little if any better, and they were very anx- 
ious about him. “And do you think he is 
going todie?' I wish I might come and see 
him; he had such a pure sweet face. I never 
saw one like it before.” 

The bewildering gleam in her eyes was 
hardly discernible now through the sudden 
tears that came into them. 

At this moment Tessa made her appear- 
ance, looking faintly surprised at finding 
Helen in conversation with a young man, a 
stranger. 

“This gentleman wishes to see Mr. Dever- 
aux, Tessa. You can tell him all about it 
better than I.” And with a bow and a bright 
smile to each, she gave her hand to Tim, 
sprang lightly into the saddle, gave her dra- 


pery a light touch with her riding-whip, and | 


rode away like the wind. 

After ascertaining where Mr. Deveraux 
would be likely to be found, John Haviland 
turned and followed her, only at a verygreat 
distance. A very great distance! He thought 
of it, and repeated it once or twice to himeelf. 
Yes, it was a great distance—too great for 


him to dare to look; he said that, also, with © 


something more than a merely literal mean- 
ing—and yet, and yet! 

Perhaps it was from the fact that he was 
looking so far away that he failed tq see a 
much nearer object—not from its insignifi- 
cant size, certainly, was it that he did not 
observe it. But the object had no intention 
of being ignored, and stopped directly in his 
path and said, very plainly and distinctly: 

-morning, Mr. Haviland.” 

John’s face flushed, but he bowed and re- 
turned the salutation, though rather stiffly, 
and made a motion to pass by. The gentle- 
man stood firmly and made no movement to 
step aside. 


“ Mr. Ogilvie, allow me to pass, sir,” John | 


said, haughtily, inwardly resolved not to re- 

linquish his share of the sidewalk. 
“Certainly, if you wish. I came out to 

look for you, however. I saw you coming 


away from Rose Hill; might I ask your busi- | 


ness there?” 
“TI do not acknowledge your right to ques- 
‘tion me, Mr. Ogilvie, but I have no objection 
to stating that I went in answer to Mr. Dew- 


eraux’s inquiry for a gardener.” 
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“Do you know Deveraux ?” 


“No; I understand. he is a gentleman, 
. though,” was the quick reply, ina mpaning 


tone. 

*Humph! What do you know about gar- 
dening, I wonder?” 

“TI can learn, doubtless.” 

“ What wages do you expect this very gen- 
tlemanly Mr. Deveraux will be willing to give 
you ?” 

“ Pardon .me, sir, but I believe that con- 
cerns only. Mr. Deveraux and myself,’ Jolin 
said, stiffly. “ If you would, please state your 
business with me, I am in something of a 
hurry.” 

“O yes—excuse me for rl i so 
long. I have only to say that if you. do not 
make a better arrangement with Mr. Dever- 
aux, the situation mentioned between us yes- 
terday is open to your acceptance.. Good- 
morning, sir.” And before the bewildered 
young man could collect himself, Mr. Ogilvie’s 
tall form was half way down the street. . 

Haviland’s first impulse was to rush after 
and overtake him, but he restrained -himself 
and. awalked thoughtfully down the street, 

over in his mind: what it was best to 


consult with his mother before calling upon 


Deyeraux. It would be so much better for , 


them all for him to accept Ogilvie’s offer; be- 
sides, it was busiuess he was familiar with, 
and a glance at the extensive and elaborate 
geounds about Rose Hill had made him less 
confident of his abilities as a gardener. But 
his pride rebelled at the cavalier way in 
which Ogilvie treated him. However, he 
could not afford to indulge pride at the ex- 
pense of profit just now. 

Mrs. Haviland came hastily forward to 
meet her son. There wa; a flickering color 
in her cheeks, and her eyes were dark with 
suppressed excitement. 

“ You have not bound neal irrevocably, 
John?” she asked, with nervous eagerness, 

“T have not bound myself at all,” John re- 
plied, quite at a loss to account for her ex- 
cited manner. 

“O John, he has been here!’ she cried, 
trembling so that she had to sit down. 


“He! You don’t mean Paul Ogilvie, 


mother?” he asked; in astonishment, 

“Yes, John, and he asked for you, and 
left this for you;” drawing a sealed envelop 
from her dress. “He wrote on a slip of pa- 


per, and put it in here and sealed it while he | 


stood in the door,” 


. 


“ How long ago was he here?” ait 

“O, two hours, I should think, You had 
been gone but a few minutes.” ' 

“I don’t wonder people call him ‘ peculiar,’ 
I met him in the street not half an hour ago, 
and after catechising me in his indifferent 
way until I began to get vexed, he said in 
the most careless manner imaginable, that 
the situation at the mills awaited my accept- 
ance, or something to that effect, and strode 
off before I could say a word. He made no 
allusion to his having been here.” 

While he was talking, he had opened the 
letter, but paused and looked anxiously at 


- his mother before stopping to read it. Her 


face was averted, but he knew by the heav- 


_ing of her bosom that she was sobbing 


silently. 

“I did not think that you felt so deeply 
about this, mother, You bore the disap- 
pointment so bravely last night, so much 
more bravely than I, that I did not think you 
had set your heart on itso strongly,” he said, | 


gently. 


With a strong effort she controlled her 
emotion, and Jooked up smiling in his anxious . 


faee. 
de.;.At length he resolved to go home and , 


“T am nervous, I believe;” she said, eva- 
sively. She did not. tell him, what was the 
truth, that the sight of Paul Ogilvie had woke . 
old, silent, long-forgotten echoes in her heart, | 
till their refrain rose up and overpowered her. 

“Mother, hear this!” he exclaimed, ex- 
citedly, turning back and reading again: 


“ Joun HAVILAND, Sir,—The overseership 
of the Excelsior Mills is herewith tendered 
to you, at a salary of twelve hundred-dollars, 
to be paid quarterly, in advance. If you ac- 
cept the situation, you will receive my gheck 
for three hundred dollars ($300) immediately + 
upon entering on your labors, which it is de- 
sirable should be without any unnecessary 
delay. PAUL OGILVIE.” 


There was a little moment of intense si- 


lence after John had finished reading the 
note; words seemed trivial and out of place 
in that moment of deep feeling. By-aud-by 
John looked toward the little chintz-covered 
lounge where’ Roy lay, for the moment, un- 


noticed, Jn spite of his twenty-three years 
of young manhood, his eyes filled with quick 


tears. The small transparent hands. were 
clasped reverently, and the thin face was ra- 
diant with a pale luminous glow. The beau-_ 
tiful blue eyes were rapt and fixed, and the 


pale lips moyed almost imperceptibly in their 


: 4 

| 


eloquent though voiceless psalm of thanks- 
giving. 

“Tf Heaven will grant me one thing more 
—Roy’s recovery—I will be content, nor ask 

*for more,” John: said, inwardly. But the 
human heart is an unsatisfied thing, and al- 
most instantly there rose before Jolin Havi- 
land’s vision a beautiful alluring face, which 
beckoned him from afar, and smiled mock- 
ingly at his dream of content. 

That afternoon he called at Mr. Ogilvie’s 
office, to inform him of his acceptance, and 
obtain instructions regarding his work. Ogil- 
‘vie might have been expecting him and he 
might not; it was impossible to tell from his 
look or manner. After he had signified his 
acceptance of the situation, and been told 
what would be expected of him, and when it 
was desired that he should begin, John felt 
as if he ought to make some reference to the 
liberal increase of salary, so unexpected and 
altogether unsolicited. He was naturally 
easy and graceful in speech, but his deep feel- 
ing embarrassed him now, and his voice was 
a little faltering and unsteady when he said, 
half hesitatirigly: 

“TIT want to thank you for giving me so 
much mofe than I had expected. Mr. Granby 
said the pay would not exceed eight or nine 
hundred a year.” 

“I expect you to earn it, every dollar, 
young man, so spare your gratitude for some 
more deserving object,” was the brusk reply. 

“thank you just the same, however. I—” 

“Pshaw! don’t let us talk sentiment,” in- 

terrupted Ogilvie, taking up his hat. “O, by 
the way,” he added, apparently just recollect- 
ing, “ there is a little place dowu in the val- 
ley, below the mill, where you can live if you 

‘choose. It is lying empty just now. There 
is a little garden attached, where you can ex- 
periment it gardening, as some sort of com- 

‘pensation for your disappointment in losing 

‘the engagement you were so near making 


with a‘ gentleman,” 

Haviland was too -pleased with the pros- 
pect to take offence at the meaning thrust, 
though his cheek reddened suddenly. 

“T shall be very glad to have it, not so 


much for myself as for Roy,” he said, quietly, 
“Roy?” he asked, starting suddenly. 


“Yes, my younger brother—a poor little 
feeble fellow—on whose aceount we left New 
York. The sea air was too bracing for him, 
and the doctor advised us to come inland.” 
John made this explanation with a feeling of 


peculiar gratification. He wanted Paul Ogil- 


vie to understand that it was with no ulte- 
rior design he ‘had sought employment of 
him; that he would have gone te any other 
man as quickly as to him. ” 

“Ah—yes,”. Ogilvie. responded, 


’“Then perhaps you had better get into it at 


once, it being, as I said, unoccupied.” 

He omitted to mention that the family 
who had occupied. it had moved out ‘that 
noon in obedience to his peremptory orders, 
given that morning, that the house should = 


clear within hours. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THERE was going to be a little party at the 
Deveraus. It might have been called a sur- 
prise party, only there was no One likely to 
be at all surprised. It was perfectly under- 
stood by Mr. Deveraux that his appreci- 
ative friends intended calling on him ona 
specified evening, and it was equally well 


‘understood that they proposed presenting 


him with “a slight testimonial” of their re- 
spect and esteem fur his many virtues and 
graces. Of course he appeared altogether 
ignorant and unsuspecting of their little de- 
sign upor him, and was so overcome that he 
was unable to speak for a full moment, when 
one of them revealed their intention to him 
the evening of the “ surprise.” Of course he 
went iinmediately home to acquaint his fain- 
ily and “ make a few hasty preparations,” as 
he said, te receive them. © 

But strangely enough, the house was swept 
and garnished. Rare and costly flowers 
looked out here and there,the parlors were 
lighted, and warmth, and brightness, and 
elegance pervaded the house. A new Masun 
and Hamlin cabinet organ (this is not an ad- 
vertisement) of elegant finish had that day 


‘been sent home, and occupied a prominent 
place in one of the parlors. 


Helen Mordaunt, elad in her new moire, 


its rich folds of lustrous changeful gold-brown 
sweeping the earpet, stood running lier white 
fingers lightly over the keys, when Mr. Dev- 
eraux looked in. 

“My love!” he said, softly, coming and 


standing by her side, his face full of unspeak- 


able tenderness. 

She started a little uneasily, laughed, and 
ran her fingers over the keys, making a jan- 
gle of sweet soands. 

“Do you like it, Helen?” he asked. “t 
bought it for you. Somehow, do you know? 


it seems as if all bright, and fresh, and beau- 
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tiful things belonged to you by right. I wish 
Icould surround you with them more lay- 
ishly.” 

“You are more generous than I have any 
right to expect, Mr. Deveraux.” 

“You have a right to everything,” he in- 
terrupted. 

She lifted her eyes to his face suddenly, 
and saw the emotion in it. What else she 
saw, what else she guessed or suspected, was 
interrupted by the ringing of the doorbell. 
Only one sentence, making her for the mo- 
ment faint and giddy, sounded in her ears: 

“Tam so proud of you, my beautiful dar- 
ling!” 

The presentation was a delightful success, 
80 was the impromptu (?) speech of the hap- 
py recipient, whose feelings sometimes nearly 
overpowered him. Everybody was charmed 
with the graceful humility with which he 
spoke of his unworthiness, and, in fact, every- 
body was charmed altogether. 

Perhaps I ought to. make one exception to 
the above assertion. Paul Ogilvie was not 
80 greatly impressed with the presentation or 
the response, but he was under the spell, 
some way, for he forgot to frown or sneer, 


“and indeed seemed to be oblivious of nearly 
everything else,in a sort of dreamy absorption. 


It was such 4 strange thing that he should 
go atall. Mrs. Dawley was so surprised that 
she forgot her usual discretion, and declared 


' that she “ was quite beat;” whereupon Mar- 


tha volunteered the opinion that it “ was all 
along o’ Mr. Deveraux’s orphin.” 

“Silence, Miss Impertinence!’’ Mrs. Daw- 
ley said, in her severest tone. 

Martha subsided instantly, but her declar- 
ation was a shell thrown into the camp of 
Mrs: Dawley’s cogitations, and she recalled 
the fact that Mr. Ogilvie had taken an un- 
usual interest in that particular “orphin,” 
and had been to Rose Hill a good deal of late. 
He had always made occasional calls there, 
to be sure. He and Miss Teresa were great 
friends; but he had never been there and 
spent whole evenings as he had lately. He 
detested parties, but here was he attending 
one at Deveraux’s; a presentation, too, a 
thing he always sneered at. It was well 
enough for people who believed in such 
things to give Mr. Deveraux a silver ice- 
pitcher, if they chose, but for Paul Ogilvie! 
why, it would have been ridiculous if it had 
not been so annoyingly strange. She did not 
understand the matter any better when Mr. 
Ogilvie came home flushed and smiling, and 
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actually sang a line from an old love-song as 
he ran up to his chamber, “like a great boy,” 
Mrs. Dawley said, more than ever perplexed 
by this unparalleled phenomenon. 

The lights were out in the parlors, and si- 
lence and quiet were slowly settling down 


over the dwellers at Rose Hill. Silence and 
quiet! Let us look behind the scenes and 
see. 

In the pleasant chamber, with the bright- 
hued carpet and pretty rosewood furniture, 
a beautiful young girl sat in an utter abandon 


of wretchedness, The rich amber-brown 
‘moire, with its elegant trimming of heavy 
lace and sheeny folds of satin, was. trailing 
from a chair, utterly forgotten. A soft wool 
shawl enveloped the softly-rounded shoul- 
ders and bust, which heaved,in passionate 

+8obs. By-and-by she grew calmer. The soft 
light in her eyes vanished, and a hard steely 
glitter crept into its place. The beautifal 
lips set themselves firmly, and a look of 
resolute defiance, painful in its intensity, 
settled over her face. 

“T will never yield to this weakness again,” 
she said, rising and folding her dress, looking 
at it half-loathingly, half-admiringly. “I 
must have these things, they are necessary 
and tangible, love is not. It's alla delusion 
and a snare, set to catch sentimental girls, 
which I look little enough like,” she said, 

bitterly, stopping and looking at herself crit- 
ically in the glass. 

In the room below this, a sweet patient 
face, veiling its own pain and weariness, if it 
had any, showing by never the slightest look, 
or tone, or gesture, the faintest shadow of 
impatience, or unwillingness, bent, as the 
minutes and hours crept slowly by, over the 
wakeful couch of an invalid, smiling brightly, 
and talking or keeping silence, as the whim 
of the moment moved the nervous creature, 
One, however, watching closely, might have 
fancied they detected the faintest bit of a 
shadow, down, far down in the clear depths 
of the soft sunny eyes. It might have been 
only fancy, or it might have been physical 
weariness, for it was three o’clock before the 
fretful invalid who slept half the day got suffi- 
ciently quiet for Tessa to creep softly to her 
room for a few hours’ sleep, before beginning 
again the same round of care, and oversight, 
and patient nursing. 

One more picture out of the “ silence and 
quiet,” and I have done. Only this is more 
of a drama, and less a tableau than the 
others. 
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Mr. Deveraux occupied, as I have before 
stated, a room at the other side of the house 
from that occupied by his wife. It was a 
handsome square room, daintily furnished 
in accordance with the tastes of the occu- 


pant. Mr. Deveraux had repaired to the 
comfortable retreat, nicely removed from 
any little disturbing sounds, and was slowly 
preparing for bed, a comfortable glow of sat- 
isfaction diffusing itself like a halo about 
him, when a pebble came with a faint ring 
against the window. A moment and anoth- 
er, and then another, Mr. Deveraux was 


not a nervous man; on the contrary he was 
cool, and calm, and self-possessed. He proved 
it by extinguishing the light, and then care- 
fully raising the window and looking out. 
It was a soft May starlight. At first he saw 
only intangible shadows, but as he gazed, a 
man’s form took on due proportions, stand- 
ing a little back from the piazza, in the edge 
of a clump of evergreens. 

“ Deveraux ?” said a low careful voice. 

Yes, I will come down,” he answered, 
hastily. 

I said Mr. Deveraux was not nervous; but 
now his hands trembled so he could hardly 
draw on his boots, and he let his hat fall 
twice as he groped his way to the door. 

Joining the man at the edge of the ever- 
greens, they both walked towards the shrub- 
bery together, talking in low tones as they 
went, the stranger less careful, as one would 
judge from the bold, rather reckless manner 
of the man, visible even through the dark- 
ness. It was nearly an hour before they came 
back, pausing a moment by the evergreens, 
before they parted. 

“I don’t care how the devil you get it. I 
guess you can manage that, so it is ready for 
me to-morrow night,” the man said, dogged- 
ly. “And mind, a thousand dollars, not a 
dime less! I want so much, now; if I want 
more I'll let you know.” And he laughed a 
low disagreeable laugh. 

“You are a scoundrel, Lloyd Douglass!” 
Deveraux said, fiercely,and in a voice not 
one of his friends would have known, had 
they heard it. 

“ Possibly,” the man replied, as if weigh- 
ing the subject pro and con. “ Very possi- 
bly, my dear friend; but it’s rather pleasant 
to know I am not altogether alone, eh ?” 

Mr. Deveraux deigned no reply to this in- 
sinuating speech, and a moment after the 
man took his departure, and Mr. Deveraux 
crept noiselessly to his room, and for once 


laid awake as long as his wife or daughter, 


The morning meal at Rose Hill was just a 
little dull, even Tessa being silent and ab- 
stracted, which no one, however, noticed, 
unusual as it was, because of their own, ab- 
sorption. When the meal was over, Helen 


managed to pass close to Mr. Deveraux and 
say in a low tone, as she passed: 


“TI want to see you alone.” 

Mr. Deveraux did not appear to notice, 
but after a moment or two of careless gos- 
sip he exclaimed, suddenly, looking at his 
watch: 


“T feel dull; I wonder if a good gallop 


down the river wouldn’t brighten me up? 
Helen, I have half an hour to spare; I chak 
lenge you to arace. I will wager something 
handsome that Selim can beat Firefly at a 
gallop, if properly managed.” 

“Accepted!” cried Helen, eagerly. “ Tessa, 
what shall the wager be? Say something 
nice, for I shall be sure to win.” 

“ Papa’s new ice pitcher,” she said, laugh- 
ing. 

“No, that will not do, the donors might 
object,” Mr. Deveraux interrupted. “I will 
tell you. A rich lover—say Ogilvie.” 

“That is not fair, since if I win the wager 
I must still win the lover,” Helen replied, 
gayly, a sudden fire leaping to her eyes and 
giving them a defiant, resolute look, despite 
her light speech and lighter laughter. 

“Ah well, then it must be a new bonnet, 
of course!” Mr. Deveraux laughed. “That 
is the traditional ambition of a woman’s 
heart. But we are wasting time, and I must 
be at the bank at nine. I will speak to Tim, 
and we will arrange details afterward.” 

Standing aside, and watching them ride 
away in the soft sunlight and cool fresh air, 
with light badjnage and smiling lips, one 
would never suspect that one of the saddest 
social: dramas of life was trembling upon 
their tongues and oppressing their hearts. 

The river road was quiet and still. The 
white smoke rose in misty columns from the 
chimney-tops, pierced here and there by 
slantwise beams of pale amber, where the 
sunshine touched it.’ The sloping river- 
banks glistened as if a shower of pearls had 
fallen in the night, and down the river, here 
and there, a flapping sail drifted languidly, 
tacking wearily to catch the faint breeze. 

“Well?” Mr. Deveraux said, suddenly, 
turning towards his companion, and drawing 
in his horse, while she simultaneously did 
the same. 
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. “I want to know the truth about—about 
my birth,” she said, looking steadily in his 
face, her own very pale and firm. “I want 
to know if lam a dependent upon your char- 
ity, merely, or if—you said it yourself, last 
night!” she paused abruptly, with crimson- 
ing face and drooping lids. 

“Helen, why do you talk of charity? You 
know—you cannot help seeing that your 
presence adds to my happiness a hundred 
fold,” he replied, softly. 

. A look of impatience crossed her face, 

“Mr. Deveraux, when did you know my 
father? where did he live—where are my 
family connexions? Mrs. Deveraux says 
she never heard of even the name, before, 
never heard you even allude to any such 
friend in the slightest way.” She said this 
in a rapid nervous voice, ’ 

“T wish you would trust. me more fully, 
Helen,” he said, in an injured tene. 

“Then give me your confidernce. It must 
be that, or nothing, between us,” she replied, 
firmly. 

. He reined his horse so near hers that he 
could reach her with his hand. _ 

“Helen!” his voice was low and thrilling. 
She looked up in his face, and the hard 
firm look about her mouth softened. Invol- 
untarily she reached out ber hand, which 
was instantly caught in-a,warm tender clasp, 

“O my child! my child!’ he cried, in a 
fond rapturous tone. 

. There was a little moment of silence, pal- 
pitating between bliss and pain. | 

“ Téll me something about it, in Heaven’s 
name!” she broke in, in a low passionate 
voice. 

“ You love me alittle, darling?” he asked, 
his face eager and pleading; but white as 
death. 

“J—I do, I always have. f could not-help 
it,” she said, between little dry tearless sobs. 

“And I—O my beloved! you are dearer 
than my own life to me. I thought I could 
hide the feeling, but I could not. I will not 
try longer, for I have the right, as I said last 
night, though then it slipped from my lips 
involuntarily. And Helen, I loved your 
mother, wildly, fiercely, passionately! Heaven 
knows I was silcere in that, however false I 
was in everything else.” 

He paused, wiping his forehead, which had 
a cold clammy look, almost like a dead face. 
No one of all his dear admiring friexds had 
ever seen the handsome, smiling, suave face 
look anything like this. 


“Is she living now?” she asked in a low 
tone, without raising her eyes. 

“I do not know. I have not seen her 
since you were three weeks old. I have tried 
to find her many times since, but never suc- 
ceeded, You know the afternoon we arrived 
in Greenbush, there was a woman there, 
closely veiled, do you remember ?” 

“Who looked at me with such wild burn- 
ing eyes? O yes.” 

“Well, I thought afterward that might 
have been her, but it was probably not. Very 
likely she died, years ago. You would have 
been sure to remember her if you had known 
her, she was so like you in form and face— 
so very, very like;” his voice falling in a sad 
sweet cadence as his eyes rested on the beau- 
tiful downcast face. 

But he did not tell her that he had been 
so sure of this woman’s identity that he had 
returned that same afternoon to Greenbush, 
and songht in a cautious way, some trace of 
her, but without any satisfactory success. 
Neither did he tell her that the “friend” 
who infurmed him concerniug her, was only 
a brief letter without date or signature, but 
written in a hand he could, never forget, and 
which then—though not “many years ago,” 
but only a few weeks—at least, he knew was 
proof that she was yet living somewhere. 
But he had very much rather she would be- 
lieve her dead—she was, practically, to her. 
She must be, under the circumstances, and a 
shiver ran over him as he thought of the 
scandal it would give rise to if one chapter 
in, his past life were revealed to the. world, 
But it must not be. A man of his standing 
and respectability could not allow it. And 
so, as with their horses’ heads turned home- 
ward, they rode slowly along, he told her 
how.necessary it was that the secret be kept 
carefylly.between them. Mrs. Deveraux and 
Tessa must. neyer suspect, of course. Only 
they two must, know the tender tie that . 
bound them; yet his love for her would be 
the deeper and stronger for this outward bar 
of restraint, and she—she must try to for- 
give and love him, if only a very, very little. 

Possibly, with his keen insight, he per- 
ceived that their little romance of secrecy 
and mystery was the very thing to appeal to 
the passionate, romantic heart of the girl. 
The very thing to nurse her dawning love 
for him, and invest him,in her eyes, with a 
sort of romantic interest, not founded on re- 
spect, perhaps, but instinct with life, and 
passion. Possibly it was a slight relief to be 
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admired instead of respected, be was re- ° 


spected so universally. 

The morning, full of busy cares for Tessa, 
slipped rapidly away. Only one incident, out 
of the usual routine, occurred. Ogilvie 
called and asked for Helen, and looked sur- 
prised and vexed when told’ she was out. 
For, though it was ten o'clock, Helen had 
not returned, merely sending word by Mr. 
Deveraux that she was going to ride longer. 

“T am sorry,” Tessa said, gently, “1 think 
she will be here soon, if you wouldn’t mind 
“waiting.” 

“ What makes you so pale, Tessa?” Ogil- 
vie interrupted abruptly. 

“ Late hours and dissipation, I am afraid,” 
she replied, laughing and stooping to pick 
up a daffodil which had fallen from her hair. 
The effort brought back the color to her face. 
* “Why don’t you ride, as well as Miss Mor- 
daunt?”’ he asked, noticing that she had 
lost a little of her roundness of outline, and 
a little, just a little of the brightness of her 
face. 

“Ne one can ride quite as well as Miss 
‘Mordaunt.” 

’ “ Tessa, you understood me; why do you 
evade my question? You donot ride at all; 
why is it?” 

' “Tam so busy, you know. There, I hear 
mother ringing for me. now. Shall I say 
anything to Helen for you, or will you wait?” 

“No,” he said, suddenly coloring, “ neither, 
‘Good-morning.” And going out abruptly, 
he strode down the walk, twisting off a clus- 
ter of rosebuds, savagely, that hung over the 
road, and tossing them where next the pair 
‘of wheels would crush them. 

Teresa, waiting on her mother, assisting 
her up and down, arranging her pillows, 
turning aside her complaints and grievances 
with little diverting incidents and lively sal- 
lies, underneath all her brightness, and 
sweetness, and gay talk, was not quite as 
happy, I am afraid, asshe seemed. She tried 
perpetually to believe tltat there had no 
change come over her feelings; indeed, the 
very constant effort to believe it made it at 
last very sure to her that there had not. If 
sometimes a little shadow of weariness or 
sadness brooded over her spirits, if sometimes 
life lost a little of its charm, and all the out- 
lying world, present and to come, looked cold 


and gray, if the soft gold of sunshine seemed 
dim, and the skies cold and far away, it must 
be because she was growing old, she said, to 
herself. And as for riding, she was quite 
sure she did not care to. ‘Io be sure, no one 
had ever asked her, but there was only Fire- 
fly, and Helen always rode him. She was 
sure she had just as lief stay at home. Nev- 
ertheless, she looked wistfully down the 
pleasant river road sometimes, but stifled 
any little rebellious lengings in her heart 
with a gay bit of song or soft laughter, or 
cheerful word for some one. 

It was half-past eleven when Helen came 
in, a little song bubbling over on her lips, 
and a brilliant glow on her face. She met 
Tessa in the hall, took her face between her 
soft warm hands, and kissed it. 

“That is a trespass offering,” she said, 
laughing. 

“And exceedingly well-timed,” Teresa re- 
joined. “ What wonderful attraction have 
you to report to-day?” 

“TI thought I had sealed your lips,” she 
answered, laughing, and coloring a.-little un- 
der Tessa’s clear eyes. 

“On the contrary you have only excited 
my curiosity. Confess at once, if you desire 
forgiveness,” she said, with mock seriousness. 

“T have half a mind—yes, I will. I expect 
you will be shocked, but I have been to make 

call. You remember the boy I told you 
about meeting in the Greenbush station? 
Well, they live, he and his mother, in a 
lovely little eottage—roses, and woodbine, 
and all that sort of thing to make it roman- 
tic—down in the valley below the mills, Mr. 
Ogilvie’s mills. I was riding by and I saw 
him at the window, and went in straightway. 
He is very much nearer a saint than I like 
to see him. Good boys always die; did you 
ever notice.it?” 

All this time the color had been deepen- 
ing in her cheeks in the strangest and most 
unaccountable manner. Tessa stood a mo- 
ment in thought. 

“Helen,” she said, looking up, “wasn’t 
that his brother, that handsome young fel- 
low who called here one morning to see fa- 
ther? did you see him?” 

“I met him atthe door—I believe it was 
he, at least,” she answered, carelessly, turn- 
ing suddenly and running up stairs. : 
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CIRCUMSCRIBED. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


TuE level morning sunshine streamed into 
Brentford’s spacious rooms. A foreign song 
bird, in his cage at a window of the little re- 
ception-room, where Grace Calcraft sat, wel- 
comed it with a roundelay of spirited melody. 

Mrs, Calcraft had come down early. The 
air of Brentford would not let her sleep. At 
home the silence and heavy perfume of her 
chamber kept her half insensible until ten 
o'clock, A. M. Here the early light, the 
fresh frolicking breezes, and the bird-songs, 
startled her like an electric shock, at five. 

She had come down from her room with a 
delicious sensation of novelty. The house 
was in fresh and exquisite order, the rose- 
scented wind blowing through, At first she 
had gone out through the open doors upori 
the veranda, and gazed upon the dew-bright 
lawn, dancing fountains, fresh-blown crimson 
and gold-hearted roses circling the white pil- 
lars, with an enjoyment she had not felt for 
years. But the morning air was almost too 
fresh for Mrs. Calcraft’s hothouse constitu- 
tion; she shivered in her robe of India mus- 
lin, and came in to the little purple reception- 
room. 

There were faint sounds of life about the 
house, a footstep, a soft voice, a tinkling 
laugh, but no one came near her. She looked 
at her watch; it was yetan hour to the 
breakfast-bell. 

As she sat ip the depths of a velvet fauteuil, 
a deeply-framed picture over the mantel 
caught her eye. It was a picture of Brent- 
ford of Brentford, by Copely. 

The gentleman was handsome, she had 
seen that, the day before, exalted in charac- 
ter, refined and high-bred. She recalled the 
light magnetic touch of his hand, the exqui- 
site modulation of his voice, and his eyes’ 
soft approval of her beauty. A thorough- 
bred gentleman; and such had been rare in 
Mrs. Calcraft’s experience. She mused over 
the fact. 

The sunshine scintillated from the dia- 
monds on ‘her hands, and illuminated her 
golden, loose-hanging hair, A very beauti- 
ful woman, scarce six-and-twenty. Hersum- 
mer loveliness was dawning into its prime. 
Search the world over, you would hardly 
find a more perfect physique. 


She knew that, and knew just the worth 
of her beauty. The knowledge, to-day, 
made her thoughtful. 

Mrs. Calcraft had been married ten years 
before. She never spoke of. her husband. 
He was dead; and she was glad of it. He 
had left her a hundred thousand dollars; 
that was much more pleasant to consider. 
She had said, “At six-and-twenty my fate 
might have been worse. I am satisfied.” 

But Grace Calcraft was, by nature, neither 
sensual nor shallow. She was capable of 
great happiness, but, by an instinctive weak- 
ness, avoiding introspection, she ignored her 
loss, accepted her gain, and was not unhappy. 

The morning of which I write was a new 


eratoher. Mr. Brentford’s artist had caught 


his peculiar smile. As she met it, the dark- 
blue penetrating eyes revealed to her her 
own secret. Involuntarily she shielded her 
breast with her clasped hands; the next mo- 
ment arose, and walked noiselessly to a 
window. 

The lawn-fountain danced before her eyes; 
she watched it a moment, then sat down on 
an ottoman, her elbows on her knees, her 
face in her hands. Her eyes, brown and 
meditative, were fixed on the carpet, So, 
for the first time in her life, she read thor- 
oughly her own heart. ; 

Half an hour passed. The faint fragrance 
of coffee stole through the house; the break- 
fast-bell rang silvery, but Grace Calcraft did 
not hear it. 

Eyes and lips were bent straight down- 
wards when a little negro lad softly entered 
the room. He looked half shyly at the 
crouched, white, golden-haired figure before 
he spoke hesitatingly: 

“ Dey's waitin’ for yer to come inter break- 
fas’, missy.” 

Mrs. Calcraft rose, but she did not speak. 
Responding to the interruption, half un- 
consciously, she fell again into her reverie as 
soon as the boy had departed. 

But she broke away again, shook out her 
skirts of India muslin, and took up her hand- 
kerchief. 

She had decided. Love and happiness 
should be hers. Was she not young, beauti- 
ful? Had she not the advantage of wealth 
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and station? And did not the fine sweet 

pulsations of her heart tell her that she was 

his peer—this Brentford of Brentford? 

As she crossed the room, a globe of gold- 
fish attracted her attention. They were, 
swimming round and round the limits of 
their circle. At home she had a similar 
globe of these finny pets. But now she did 
not like to watch the creatures. Their 
fruitless activity struck her unpleasantly. 

Yet she turned from them and went to 
the breakfast-room with never a fear of de- 
feat. 

Brentford was the summer resort of Brent- 
ford’s sister, Mrs. Maude Atherleigh, and 
Grace Calcraft was Mrs. Atherleigh’s guest. 
She had arrived the evening before, a stran- 
ger to the place, but its charm bad struck 
her, even at twilight. She had met Mr, 
Brentford; she had spent a delightful even- 
tng, and retired to rest, and all that I have 
described took place on the following morn- 
ing. 

The breakfast-room was panelled in gray 
and gold, there were flowers among the sil- 
ver and china on the table, and a small for- 
eign hound came gently to make friends with 
Mrs. Calcraft, as she entered. 

*Sylph remembers you, Grace. If I had 
thought, I would have sent her to hunt for 
you, this morning; I have been looking for 
you everywhere,” said Mrs. Atherleigh. 

“Everywhere but in the little purple re- 

ception-room,” replied Mrs. Calcraft. «“I 
beg everybody’s pardon; but I fell into a 
brown study there, and forgot breakfast.” 

“ Under the influence of Paul’s portrait ?” 
asked Mrs. Atherleigh smiling. 

“ Yes,” said Grace Calcraft. And, remem- 
bering it, she nearly lost herself in another. 

“O dear! Iam so glad the governess is 
coming this morning to relieve me of those 
tiresome plagues of children,” sighed Mrs. 
Atherleigh, who sat with a sulky little elf 
upon each side of her. “Net and Gerty 
quarrel all the time, when Miss Gordon isn’t 
with them.” 

“If she is coming this morning, let Steve 
take them dcewn in the carriage to meet 
her,’ said Mr. Brentford, 

“T have no objection; shall be glad to be 
rid of them. Grace, do you think I look like 
my brother?” 

In looking from Mrs, Atherleigh to Mr. 
Brentford, Grace Calcraft met Mr. Brentford’s 
eyes fixed full upon her. He was thinking: 

“How exquisite she is! I would like her 


on my wall, in a frame. She would illumine 


a whole cathedral with that hair off hers.” 
Reading this in his eyes, she could afford 


to laugh her merriest, most musical laugh, . 


and make an answer which put them both 
on their mettle. 

She had formed no plan of attack.. She 
meant to win Paul Brentford to love her, 
but had not decided how. Remember, read- 
er, that she was no shallow coquette, nosilly 
flirt, or heartless fortune-hunter. Deep in 
her heart was a heaven-born craving for love, 
and it was not less pure because it encom- 


passed marriage. She was capable of living - 


utterly for one she loved. Friendships, fan- 
cies, the attachments of children, she had 
had plenty of them. It was another thing— 
the best in life—she coveted and aimed for. 

So it chanced that, being merry, merri- 
ment, with the peculiarity of her tempera- 
ment, seemed what she was best fitted for. 
lt suited her golden hair and dimples. It 
made her charming. So, the next day, a fit 
of sadness was exquisitely expressed by her 
pensive eyes, certain lines of her face, and 
her gentle grace. It was potent to every one 
that she was beautiful, and no one resisted 
her charm. Nor was she acting; her fascina- 
tions were perfectly unaffected; her natural 
expressions and demonstrations had always 
been charming; by the mere love of her 
beauty, her presence was alluring. So she 
attracted Paul Brentford with the others. 

She knew it: The reflection of her tri- 
umphant eyes shone back on her from her 
mirror. 

Mrs. Atherleigh looked on. She had no 
objection to a match between her brother 
and the beautiful widow. She broached the 
subject to Grace as the two sat on the lawn: 

“ Paul admires you, Grace.” 

“Thank you! Who told you?” 

“Himself. Now, if you like him, my dear, 
know that I have no objections. I am only 
too glad to have Paul marry. I have been 
quite in despair of him. You see, Grace, he 


had an attraction when younger—a very . 


lovely girl they say she was, I never saw her 
—but not worth my brother breaking his 
heart about, of course. I was abroad at the 
time; and I never like to ask Paul—to hint 
at it seemed to make him half wild—but I be- 
lieve her father failed and committed suicide, 
and she wrote Paul a note of release, and 
disappeared from the city. My brother was 
devotedly attached to her, but he never could 
find her. Yet people do outgrow such things. 
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Tam delighted that he has falien in love 
with you, my dear.” 

« Mrs. Atherleigh’s governess had not come. 
With some excuse that seemed. insufficient 
to Mrs. Atherleigh, she had remained away. 
And at this juncture of the conversation, 
‘Misses Nettie and Gertrude contrived to 
splash themselves at the fountain, and their 
mother, hastening to their punishment, left 
Grace alone in her rustic seat under the 
locusts. 

As she bent to her embroidery, a slow soft 
smile illaminated her face. The red of an 
‘ exquisite happiness burned in her cheeks, 
Hot tears of gratitude came to her eyes. 
She believed that Paul Brentford loved her. 

His attentions had been marked, had ex- 
cited comment, but it was another thing 
to have the matter taken for granted, as Mrs. 
Atherleigh had done. 

- A step broke the silence around her. 
Brentford sat down at her side. 

. ‘He. bad a white rose in his hand, which he 
gently pat in her hair. Then he sat idly 
watching the motion of her white fingers, 
and chatting of indifferent things. His ap- 
pearance was that of a very happy man. 

- “T have just brought Maude a letter from 
her governess,” he said; “ the young lady is 
coming at last.” 

Just then acarriage came up the drive and 

stopped below the terrace. A lady,violet-eyed, 
with a soft tintless face, and robed in black, 
stepped to the ground. Her manner was in- 
describably graceful and gentle. The mo- 
ment that her foot touched the ground, the 
two little girls came ranning down the.steps. 
» “ Miss Gordon! Miss Gordon!” they cried, 
in tones of delight. 
. “It mast be the governess,’ said Grace 
Calcraft, as she watched’ the young lady 
kiss and embrace the children; but she did 
not see Brentford’s face, if she had; it would 
have been a revelation. When she turned, 
he was gone. 

When she entered the house, Mrs. Ather- 
leigh, almost as delighted as the chilaven, 
informed her that the governess, Miss Annie 
Gordon, had come. 

“Such a relief to me, my dear. She has 
80 much influence over the children!” 

“T am very glad,” said Grace, absently. 

She saw Miss Gordon at dinner that day. 
She was not as pretty on nearer inspection. 


Her face lackéd animation, and there were 
blue shadows under her eyes. Still, there 
was a dignity about her that prevented 
Grace, inher usual attractive way, from pa- 

. tronizing her; a cignity that was unmistak- 
able and unusual. 

Grace observed nothing more. Mr. Brent- 
ford was a little grave and abstracted. 

“ Does he doubt ?” she asked herself, look- 
ing at him from under her long curling 
lashes. 

She would gladly have gone to him with 
unmistakable caresses. Only a word, she 
believed, kept them apart. 

That evening, coming down from her 
room, she found the house all silent and un- 
lighted. The dewy garden-sweet air blew 
in, a firefly danced in the open door. She 
stood in the hall, was.about to pass out upon 
the piazza, but her first step was arrested by 
Breutford’s voice. Low, but 
it was not speaking to her. 

“Then why did you come here, Annie?” 
he asked. 

“ Because I heard that you were to be mar- 

ried to Mrs. Caleraft,” replied Miss Gordon’s 
low, soft, sad voice. “I refused to come un- 
til I heard that.” 
' “And now when I tell you that it is not 
true, will you refuse to stay?’ O Annie, An- 
nie, what folly is this wliich keeps us apart? 
What do I care for your fallen fortunes? 
They but make you dearer. You are the 
énly woman I ever loved, ever can lovel 
Annie, speak to me !” 

Mrs. Calcraft’s wide-strained eyes saw, 

through the starlight, Brentford’s form, and 
a step nearer stood Annie Gordon. He held 
both her little hands, her gentle head ‘was 
bowed. So he waited for his answer, and 
got it. 
Like an ancrowned, bereft queen, Grace 
Calcraft glided away. A light had been 
brought into the little purple reception-room, 
Its rays aroused her sleeping golifish in their 
globe. As she passed the door, she heard the 
ripples of the water, and saw them swim- 
ming endlessly round and round. 

It came to her then, that her life, like that 
of those dumb golden creatures, was bounded 
by limits which no efforts could widen. 

“Circumscribed,” she murmured, and 
passed on. 
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VEILED. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE were sad hearts in the old heme- 
stead at Bayside, for death was busy there. 


The soul of Edmund Ray was leaving the 


tenement it had occupied and controlled for 
nearly sixty years, and the struggle was a bit- 
ter one. Never, perhaps, was the parting of 
spirit and flesh more stormy. It had been 
long protracted, and appeared as if the end 
was drawing no nearer, 

With the first of morning light, Gabrielle, 
the only daughter of the dying man, had been 
summoned from where she was visiting, at a 
little distance, and now that night and dark- 
ness had come, she could scarcely see that 
there had been any change. Her father (na- 


ture had forced her to so call the stern man: 


who lay writhing upon the bed, defiantly re- 
pressing groans,) appeared just as strong as 
when she had first entered the room. It 
might have been that his face grew more pal- 
lid, that his eyes burned with a less fitful 
blaze, that his fingers were not quite so 
tightly locked, and that his voice lost a trifle 
of volume and harshness, when the fever died 
away fur a moment, but it needed a keen in- 
telligence to detect even this. He was to her 
the same stern, unbending—one might almost 
have said, unloving parent that he had ever 
been; who had made her young life some- 
thing of a terror, and one always shadowed 
by a cloud. 

Not that she lacked anything but affection, 
for he was a rich man; had more than dou- 
bled the fortune left him at the death of his 
father, and money she always had in abun- 
dance. But the very thing the poor mother- 
less girl wanted most of all was denied. Her 
remaining parent never unbent to her, and 
she had no recollection of the other. Her 
home life, consequently, had been far from a 
pleasant one, and it had been fortunate that 
her father was disposed to give her every pos- 
sible advantage of education, for what the 
parental roof lacked others gladly accorded 
to her sweet face and loving disposition. 

Even when a child, Gabrielle Ray had been 
noticed for her beauty, and now, at nineteen, 
she was without a rival in that section of the 
country. Lovers, if she had any (but the 
known character of her father appeared to 


have kept her untrammelled in this respect), 
would have found her black eyes and hair, 
her tall slight figure, her delicate bands and 
feet, the exquisite carving of the nose and 
chin, the petite mouth, with its full ripe lips, 
and the low musical voice, fit themes for 
their poetic pens. The few who in reality 
knew her could have added their testimony 
in praise of her gentle and loving heart. 

To the credit, however, of Edmund Ray, 
there was one thing in which his otherwise 
flinty heart appeared to soften. Not in char- 
ity, though he gave liberally to the poor, but’ 
towards nature, He had made the ridge of 
rocks upon which his “ Bayside” mansion 
was builded to blossom as the rose; had 
forced the sterile hillsides‘to sustain herbage, 
had levelled, and smoothed, and filled up, and- 
adorned, until there was no place for scores! 
of miles along the Atlantic shore that could 
compare with it. In such pursuits appeared 
to lie his whole delight, and he followed un- 
til completely absorbed in it. : 

But his busy life was very near its ending. 
The fiat had gone forth, and it was only a 
question of a little time. Would this knowl- 
edge thaw the ice of his nature towards his 
child? The old housekeeper, who had sent, 
and the old doctor who had gone for Gabri- 
elle, prayed that such might be the case; 
but, greatly to their sorrow, there was no 
change—no tenderness in his voice when the 
girl entered and knelt by his bedside. 

“So,” he said, “you have to be gadding 
about even when I am dying; can’t spare 
time to close my eyes and tuck me away un- 
der the ground.” 

The poor girl could make no answer to 
such a brutal welcoming, and the physician 
took up the defence for her. 

“ Gabrielle did not know you were so sick,” 
he replied. “I purposely kept the knowledge 
from her until the last moment, poor thing.” 

“Don’t tell me!” growled the unjust and 
morose oid man; “I know better. They are 


all alike—all of them. But now that she has: 
come at last, I presume she can stay. It wont 
be long, and I have something very impor- 
tant to tell her.” 

She did stay. Even his cruelty could not 
drive her away; stayed and watched with 
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him through the remaining hours of the day, 
and when the night closed darkly around, 
was with him alone, had been for an hour, 
and yet no single word of the “something 
very important” he had to tell had passed 
his lips. Indeed, he had spoken but little, 
save now and then to mutter an almost im- 
precation upon death, to ask the time, or 
grumble because her hand trembled (as well it 
might) when she held the medicine to his lips. 

She sat and watched the tortured face until 
it became agony; listened to the suppressed 
groans until her ear shrank, and to gain a 
few moments of relief, she started up and 
walked towards the window. 

“ Where are you going to now?” he asked, 
hastily. 

“Simply to look out for an instant,” she 
replied, commanding her voice as well as she 
could. 

“ What sort of a night is it?” 

“Terrible! The wind is howling and sea 
roaring, the trees are twisting and breaking 
in the blast, the rain is falling in torrents, 
the surf driving high upon the shore, and now 
and then I fancy I can hear distant thunder.” 

“Ts it dark?” 

“ Very.” 

“No light overhead ?” 

* Not the least.” 

“Girl, you have drawn a picture of my 
life !” 

“Father!” she exclaimed, starting back in 


astonishment. 


“ Yes—yes—I am your father.” 

She fancied the hour when the floodgates 
of his heart would give way bad come, and 
was turning eagerly towards him, ready to 
pour out the long pent-up wealth of her own, 
when he continued, as if he had forgotten, or 
intended to entirely ignore, the subject: 

“Yes, such has been my life, and it should 
end as it began, and has been passed, in wild 
storm and dense darkness. May God pardon 
—no, no, he shall not those who made it so. 
Storm ? the winds and the waves are screain- 


_ing for their prey. Hark! What sound was 


that?” 
“Nothing but the beating of the storm, 


father.” 


She repeated the final word with a hope 
that it might reawaken some long-slumber- 
ing chord in his seared heart; but it failed to 
affect him. He turned uneasily upon his 
pillow, called her to bring the medicine, and 
lay for a time without opening his lips. The 
housekeeper came and went; the physician 


looked in for a moment, promised to call 
again, and departed; and the hours crept 
slowly on until the bell in the village spire 
tolled out midnight. 

“Hal” exclaimed the death-stricken man, 
raising himself higher upon the pillow, “ mid- 
night! Has it grown so late?” 

“ The bell has just tolled, father.” 

“ Father ?” 

- He repeated the word in an uneasy tone, 
and fixed his eyes suspiciously upon Gabri- 
elle. Then he raised his thin trembling haud 
and beckoned her to come nearer. 

“T am here, father. You said you had 
something very important to tell me, and 
may Heaven have mercy on you; the time is 
very short.” 

Within the last hour even her inexperi- 
enced eyes could see that a great change had 
taken place; that the dread enemy of life 
had drawn very near. But the man of iron 
will would have laughed the idea to scorn, 
had not the physician (who was making his 
final call) entered at the moment, and after 
making a careful examination, said, in the 
most solemn voice: 

“ My old friend, I should be recreant to my 
duty if I did not tell you that there is scarcely 
an hour between you and eternity.” 

“So little left of time!” gasped the dying 
man. “So very little!’ 

“Tt has indeed narrowed down to a small 
space; but it is all that remains for you of 
earth, and if you have anything to do, any- 
thing to say, it must be done quickly.” 

“T cannot—cannot die, must live. I have 
so much unfinished.” 

“And another will complete it, if done at 
all. Let me urge you, as aman and Chris- 
tian, to quickly put your house in order and 
prepare to meet your God, while it is yet day, 
for the night will soon come.” 

It might have been that the heart of the 
man told him the same story, for some- 
thing of sternness passed from his face, and 
his voice grew less harsh as he gave a few 
directions about his business and the manner 
in which he wished to be buried. 

“You will find my will in the hands of my 
lawyer,” he said, faintly. “He urged me to 
make it, and though I could see no reason 
for being in a hurry, I finally yielded, and am 
glad I did so, But I did not believe life 
would be so short. A week since I was well 
and hearty, and everything promised a long 
life. But now, you say, it has narrowed 
down—” 
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.“Tothe end. Yet Iam thankful you are 
60 nearly ready to go, as far as temporal 
matters are concerned. How is it with the 
other life to which you are hastening, my old 
friend? there, I fear. Shall I not send the 
minister to—” 

“No, no!” was the decided reply; “not 
yet—not yet. Ready to go? You rave, doc- 
tor! the next few years would have been 
more important than all the rest of my life. 
O Heaven! but for a year, a day, an hour! 
Ah! I feel that your words are true, and it 
may not be. Gabrielle, I would speak with 
you alone. Doctor, grant the request of a 
man who will never make many more.” 

“Anything I can do for you shall be done.” 

“Then do not leave the house, It may be 
that we can yet outbattle death. But I would 
be alone with Gabrielle. Will you and the 
housekeeper please retire into the other 
room? I will not keep you waiting very 
long, not very long, unless,”—and his dull eyes 
flashed for an instant with the, olden fire— 
“unless I pass safely through this terrible 
struggle.” 

“Terrible indeed. But do not for a single 
instant dream of recovery. It would be mad- 
ness. Your moments are certainly num- 
bered.” 

“Go, then, and leave me alone with my-~ 
my daughter.” 

It had evidently been an effort for him to 
call her so. It was a name he had never 
been known to utter before, and it thrilled 
through the heart of the girl with such pow- 
er that she hastened to the bedside, knelt by 
it, raised the icy hand to her lips, and he felt 
it warmed both by kisses and tears. At first 
he appeared as if he would have drawn it 
away, but as she clung fast, he permitted it 
to remain, and a mist, warmer than that of 
death, gathered in his eyes. 

“Poor child!” he whispered; “ you have 
craved love and I have given none, I did 
what I thought my duty, but now I see that 
I may have been mistaken. I must set you 
right, set myself right in your eyes, before I 
go upon the long journey. Gabrielle, have 
you any recollection of your mother? What 
a question, and from me! But I need not 
have asked it. How could you remember 
her, when she went away while you were yet 
in your cradle ?” 

, “Died, father?” she sobbed. 

“Not then.” And a terrible shudder shook 
his wasted frame, a flush of passion purpled 
the wan face. “No, she did not die then. I 


wish to Heaven she had. Tt would have 
saved the rest of my days from bitterness.” 

“Is she dead now ?” 

“ Yes, and has been for years.” 

“ My poor mother!” 

“Hush! you know not what you are talk- 
ing about. Listen to me! I presume the’ 
natural affection that has never had cause to 
be crushed out of your heart will lead you to 
long to see the face of her who gave you 
birth. In the private drawer of my writing- 
desk you will find the miniature. No, by 
Heaven! you shall not go for it now. The 
sight would drive me mad. But let me has- 
ten on while time and strength remain to 
tell my story. Your mother, Gabrielle, was 
much younger than myself at the time of our 
marriage, and, yes—for 1 cannot go into the 
next world with a lie upon my lips—very 
beautiful.” 

“DgI look anything as she did, father?” 

“So much so that it has caused me to hate 
you. So much so that I could have strangled 
you in your cradle. But I did not, God be 
thankful, I did not.” 

He paused for a moment, as if the recollec- 
tion of what he had been tempted to do was 
the most bitter of torments, raised his hand 
feebly, wiped the great drops from his fore- . 
head, and continued: 

“ No, I did not kill you, but took good care 
of, and lavished much money upon you.” 

“But never loved me!” she interrupted, 
with extreme bitterness. 

“Not as you wished to be loved; not asa 
father should have loved a daughter. ButI 
was speaking of your mother, and—now that 
my lips are chilling in death—you will, you 
must believe me; she was the cause.” 

“ My mother?” 

“ Gabrielle, whatever have been my feel- 
ings, I will speak kindly of the dead now; 
give her, for your sake, the benefit of every 
doubt. I might have been harsh, it is my 
nature, but I loved her. Well, well, I shall 
soon know more. It was said another, one 
nearer her age, and she had been betrothed 
before I came, loaded with the wealth of 
other lands. It might have been so, but I 
won her, how, it boots not now, and believed 
myself to be happy. But after you were born 
she left both husband and child.” 

“You drove her away by cruelty!” the girl 
exclaimed, almost fiercely. 

“It is too late to mend matters now,” he 
answered, sadly, “ and I forgive as I hope to 
be forgiven; forgive her of all wrong, but 
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him—” and the death-numbed hands were 
clenched, and the pallid face flushed, “ him, 
I never will. With my dying breath I curse 
him, curse you if you ever have anything to 
do with his tribe or generation.” 


So fierce was his anger that the girl re- 


leased his hand and shrank back. It was 
terrible to her pure heart: that one so very 
near to eternity should indulge in such feel- 
ings. But like all violent fires it soon (in a 
measure at least) burned out, and after he 
became more calm he called her back to the 
bedside and resumed: 

“ Gabrielle, I had much, very much more 
to say, but cannot—cannot. My time is in- 
deed very short.” 

“ Father, I can scarcely hear your words.” 


“The name of the man,” he continued, 


drawing her down towards him, “who thus 
wrecked my life, it is necessary that you 
should know it, for he has a son, ang you 
might—might love him, is—bend still lower, 
for no other ears must hear it, is—”’ and he 
whispered in her ears. 

“O merciful God!” And with a scream of: 
agony she fell to the floor. 

The nurse and physician rushed in to find 
one insensible and the other dead! 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir Edmund Ray had failed to do justice to , 


his daughter daring his lifetime, he most cer- 
tainly did at his death, so far as money was 
concerned. All of his property, both real and 
personal, was left to her (save a few trifling 


legacies), without the slightest restriction, 
except that the good old doctor was appoint- 


ed co-executor, and she had no control over 
anything but the “ rents, issues and profits 
thereof,” until she should become of age. 

In a pecuniary point of view she was the 
envy of ail her sex, and not one of them knew 


that she carried around a crushed heart. 


Yet the wise old physician suspected that 
something was wrong, when she refused to 
see company, and kept herself within doors, 
even to the injury of her health. Since the 
death of her father she had resided with him, 
or, more correctly speaking, he and his wife 


with her, for she had persuaded him to move 


to Bayside, and he consequently saw her al- 


most every hour of the day, and watched her 
narrowly. ~ 

“There’s something wrong, something I 
cannot fathom,” he said to his wife one even- 
ing, when they were discussing the future of 


Gabrielle, who had grown into their childless 
hearts as if she had been their own daughter. 

“What can be wrong, John? She has) 
wealth, youth, beauty, everything to make 
life desirable. What more can she possibly 
want?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, Martha, but the girl 
is certainly very far from being happy; is 
worried, nervous, appears to have some se-: 
cret sorrow.” 

“It may be for her mother.” 


“I think not; took good care to smootl 
that matter over. You would say the woman 
was to blame. All of your sex appear to be 
relentless upon one who chances to slip, er is; 
driven from the strietly straight path. But 
Isabel Ray was more sinned against than 


sinning; very soon awoke from her drean—a 


false one, I admit—repented in sackcloth and 
ashes, and died as the good die. So, however 
much that may have to do with the grief of 
Gabrielle, it is not all—very far from it.” 

“Then it might be something connected 
with her father.” 


“By Jove! you have hit the right nail on 
the head, wife. If I hadn’t been more stupid 
than a mule, [ would have thought of it long 
ago. Yes, it was her father, confound him! 
The Lord forgive me for speaking thus of one 
who is dead. I don’t know as I ever told 


you, Martha, but when the old man was in 


his last extremity he sent Mrs. Jones, the 
housekeeper, and myself into the next room,,. 
and had quite a long talk with his daughter. 
Her screams called us back again; and at the 
first glance we could scarcely tell that both. 


were not dead, for her face was like that of 


a corpse; pale as ashes, and with every par- 
ticle of hope crushed out.” 

“TIave you ever talked to her about it, 
John ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Tt is your duty to do so, She is your 


ward by law, and you cannot permit her to) 


wear out her young life thus without an 
effort to save it.” 

“T have talked to her as a physician, talked 
of taking care of ker health, avd all that sort 
of thing.” 

“And yet knew the trouble was with her: 
mind?” 


“That's true. But somehow I didn’t like 
to speak of anything else. It is adiiiagte 
subject.” 

“ Your profession should have taught you 
how to handle such things in the most fitting 
manner,” 
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“Tt would cause her great pain.” 

“ John, for once in my life lam ashamed 
of your lack of moral courage. Would you 
hesitate to use the kuife if a cancer was eat- 


ing up her fuir flesh—eating its way directly 


to her heart ?” 

* Botheration! What a way you women 
have of cornering a man!” he replied, with 
a hearty laugh. “But I believe you are 
right—in fact you generally are—and Ill 


have a talk with Gabrielle, and see if some- 


thing cannot be done to save her from her- 
self. But,” he growled, “I don’t see why 
men cannot die without eursing those they 
leave behind. Edmund Ray certainly did 
enough in his lifetime to render the girl mis- 
erable, without leaving her a legacy of sor- 


But there comes the poor child, You 
stay, Martha, and help me out.” 

“It would not be for the best, John. As 
you know so much already, she will be more 
likely to be communicative with you alone, 
and a third party would spoil all.” . And she 
disappeared by one door as Gabrielle entered 
by another. 

A year had sadly changed the poor girl. 
She was still very beautiful, but it was the 
beauty that told of an early grave, of sorrow, 
of a dark hopeless future. This was clearly 
expressed by the mobile lips, the colorless 


cheeks, the drooping eyes, the bowed head, 


the slow walk and listless manner. She 
might well have answered to the first ques- 
tion of the old physician corcerning her 
health: 


“A malady 2 
Preys on my heart that medicine cannot reach, 
Invisible aud cureless.” 


But in her own sweet way, and with the 

most musical of voices, she simply replied: 

; “Tam as well as usual, my good friend. 
What makes you so uncommonly anxious 


about me ?” 


“ Because I think I have reason, my child.” 

“Anything particular?” with a sad smile. 

“Nothing more than common.” nd in 
his usual blunt way he plunged into the very 
thing he wished to avoid. “ Gabrielle, I want 
to take the liberty of an old friend, physician, 
and your guardian, to have a plain talk with 


you, and you must not be offended.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Well, then, ever since your father died 
you have been failing in health; have been 
carrying around some some 
secret that—” 

“Doctor!” And she started and een, 
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“Ah, my child, you are not sufficiently 
trained in the world to wear a mask and hide 
your true feelings; and your face tells me 
that I am right. You have a secret, child, 
and it is killing you.” 


“Alas! a fatal one.” 

“ That’s all moonshine. What business has 
a girl of your age—to say nothing about your 
beauty and wealth—with a thing of the 
kind ?” 


“Itis not my own. It was forced upon 
me. My father—” She stopped suddenly 


and in confusion. 

* By Jove! I was right in thinking the 
shaft came from that quiver. Now, child, I 
don’t want to pry into anything with which 


I have no business, but I think you had bet- 


ter open your heart to me. It is more than 
probable that I can help you out of your trou- 
ble, and you may depend it shall go no fur- 
ther—not even to my own good wife—if you 
do not wish it.” 

The girl sat lost in deep thought for some 
time. She wanted no further assurance than 
his honest face that the pledge would be 
faithfully kept, but it was a secret that 
touched her heart, and it was with great dif- 
ficulty that she could bring herself to speak of 
it to another. Still, she had long wanted 
some one to lean on—some one she could 


implicitly trust—some one who had had the 
experience and interest to advise her what 
to do, and the old physician was the man of 
all others whom she would have ehosen. In- 
deed, his speaking to her upon the subject 


was in itself a relief; took away, as it were a 


portion of the burden, and with faltering lips 


she began telling of the death of her father. 
“TI know,” interrupted the doctor, assisting 
her as much as was possible, for her tears 
speedily found a way to his heart, “ all about 
the going away of your poor mother and her 


subsequent life, and I know, too, that she was 


far more to be pitied than blamed. But all 
that has long since passed, and it will be well 
to let the broad mantle of charity and the 
ashes of the grave remain undisturbed.” 
“Alas! my poor mother.” 
“ You say your father forgave her?” 
“Yes, with his dying breath.” 


“That, at least, should be set down to his 
credit in the other world. Well, we all have 
need of forgiveness. But after he had done 
that much, what next? It was a great pity 
that he did not stop there.” 

“He eursed the one with whom she de- 
parted, cursed me if I should ever have any- 
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thing to do with ‘his tribe or generation;’ 
those were the very words, and they are 
burned upon my heart and brain.” 

“I don’t see that this should cause you 
grief.” 

“ He—you know whom I mean—hasa son.” 

“Ah!” 

“And Ilove him. Great Heaven! my heart 
will break!’ And her sobbing became be- 
yond control, 

It was now the old man’s turn to pause 
and think, for this was a very delicate thing 
for him to decide and give counsel upon. On 
the one hand was the dying curse of a parent, 
and upon the other the happiness or misery 
ofa lifetime. He could not give utterance 
to his thoughts of a father (no matter what 
he might have been) in the sensitive ears of a 
daughter, and yet a middle course was very 
difficult to decide upon. But he could and 
did give expression to his sentiments regard- 
ing the young man who had gained the heart 
of Gabrielle. 

“TI know the son,” he said, as soon as he 
could somewhat control his feelings, “ and a 
finer fellow is not to be found in the land; 
moble, warm-hearted, generous, talented and 
educated. By Jove! if I had fifty daughters 

14 be glad to find such husbands for them 
all But, my pet, there ean be no engage- 
ment between you?” 

““Wo, we have never spoken of love, but it 
neeils no words. His eyes, and mine, I fear, 
thave stold to each other all that is—can ever 

be necessary.” 

“Fumph! This will have to be considered 
on; shall have to talk with my wife about it. 
: Butiin‘the meantime promise me that you 

will:nodonger seclude yourself. You must 
go-out and “take exercise; ride and walk in 
ithe open air.” 

“Anideee—see him! and know that a curse 
‘hangs ever me—that we can never be any- 
tithing to-each other!” she gasped. 

“Not-so bad as that,I hope. But promise 

_ yme what d have asked, Gabrielle.” 

“{ will, Yet if I should meet him?” 

© There's no use of any further blindfolded 
owork ibetween us. Say Elmer Morrison at 
-onee. ‘If yeu should meet him, why treat 
shin kindly, ef course, and though I don’t see 
‘my quite clear, let your heart have full 

» play, girl. .J¢will all come out right in the 
end.” 

* But that terrible curse! It almost drives 
maid,” 

“And does.me.guite, though for a different 
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reason. But, Gabrielle, now that you are 
without any other, I am determined to be a 
father te you. And (he added under his 
breath) if 1 don’t make a kinder and better 
one than he who has gone, I’ll go and hang 
myself to the first tree. But (aloud) we'll 
go and get a cup of good strong tea and set- 
tle our nerves.” 

“And you will promise me one thing, 
doctor ?”’ 

“Anything in reason, child.” 

“It is that you will never lisp this matter.” 

“To young Morrison, you mean ?” 

“ Yes, or so that it will come to his ears.” 

“Not until you give your consent.” 

“And that will never be given.” 

“We shall see,” he replied, with a smile. 
“This is a queer world, Gabrielle, and to- 
morrow often gives the lie to yesterday. But 
come, tea must be ready.” 

To secure his wishes in the matter of open 
air exercise, the physician purchased a pony, 
one warranted gentle in all respects and 
afraid of nothing, for the girl to ride, and she 
soon became very much attached to the beau- 
tiful and docile creature. It certainly was 
well broken, though headstrong and possess- 
ing spirit, and many were the conflicts for 
mastery. At length, however, a perfect un- 
derstanding appeared to exist between the 
horse and its beautiful mistress, and upon 
every pleasant day Gabrielle might have been 
seen riding over the hills, wandering along 
the seagirt shore, roaming through the 
woods, and exploring the valleys. 

Occasionally she met the man she loved, 
and upon whose innocent head rested the 
curse of her father; and they had rode togeth- 
er, but nothing except the most common- 
place conversation was interchanged between 
them. Yet, she avoided him as much as was 
possible, and gave no opportunity to whisper 
sweet words, although she would have longed 
to hear them under other circumstances. 
Still, she met him more frequently than was 
pleasapt, and to secure solitude, changed her 
routes to unfrequented, and, to her, strange 
ones. With no danger to be feared, she 
wandered at will. She was well known; 
there was no one to molest or make her 
afraid, and she often fourd herself miles 
away from home before she thought of re- 
turning. Tried as her pony had been, for 
months, she would have laughed at the idea 
of anything startling him. But she had yet 
to learn the lesson that horseflesh is never to 
be trusted ; and that when we deem ourselves 
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the most safe, we are in the greatest danger; 
that when we have the most confidence, it is 
suddenly broken; that horses are seized with 
panic at the most unaccountable times and 
in theemost unaccountable manner, and 
bursting through all restraint, rash madly 
on to destraction. 

On a beautiful summer evening, when the 
sky was mottled with god, and crimson, and 
violet, Gabrielle was riding slowly along, 
when the gathering shadows warned her 
that it was time to check her enthusiasm of 
gorgeous birds and flowers. She turned her 
pony as she reached the crest of a hill, looked 
anxiously around, and in an instant was con- 
vinced that she was lost. The country was 
unfamiliar to her, and she had taken no note 
of her windings. Uncertain how to act for 
the best, she gave her pony his head, and 
permitted him to take his own way until she 
came to ¢ farmer returning from market. 
Then she inquired the road to Bayside. 

“Well, miss,” he said, “if you follow the 
most-travelled route, it’ll. be very late before 
you get there, for it’s nigh on to twenty 
miles.” 

“ Twenty miles!” she repeated, in alarm. 

“Not much short of that. But there’s a 
bridle path that crosses the mountain, which 
isn’t more than half as far, and with such a 
sharp stepping pony as you have got, you 
ought to reach it by a little after sundown.” 

“Thank you. Is the path plain, or shall I 
be likely to miss my way again, as I have 
already foolishly done?” 

“Plain enough. You couldn’t well get out 
of it, if you were to try.” 

“ Will you please direct me?” 

“Certainly. Keep on as you are going for 
about a mile, and you will come to a bridge, 
After you cross it you will see the path lead- 
ing to the right. It will bring you out close 
to old Jones’s mill. You know that, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Perfectly. And there is nothing danger- 
ous along the road ?” ii 

“ Not that I know of, except that you hav 
to cross the railroad in the deep cut. But 
they always whistle and ring the bell, and I 
don’t think you will be likely to meet any 
trains at this time of day. The express would 
be the only one; and that must have gone 
along more than an hour ago.” 

She thanked him again, patted the arched 
neck of her pony, cantered swiftly forward, 
found the-bridle path, and turned from the 
main road into it. She soon became aware 


that it was rapidly growing dark. This was 
partially caused by the thickness of the fo- 
liage, though night could not be far distant, 
and filled with strange fears she pressed for- 
ward more rapidly. During all the months 
she had ridden, she had studiously avoided 
the vicinity of a railroad, and now she must 
cross one in what could not be otherwise 
than a dangerous locality. Had it been day- 
light, she would hall ridden miles to avoid 
it; now she must reach home with the great- 
est possible speed, for there would be anxious 
hearts watching for her return. She endeav- 
ored to argue that there was no actual dan- 
ger; that the simple crossing of the track 
was a mere nothing, that she was foolishly 
nervous; but could not do away with her 
terror, and every step forward was one of 
anxiety. 

Suddenly, and while she thought herself at 
a distance, she came to the crossing. Wind- 
ing around a hill, she was descending one of 
its steep sides when she became aware of its 
proximity, and at the same time her ear 
caught the puffing of the locomotive, and saw 
that the sky was filled with sparks. The 
path was so narrow and steep as to render 
turning almost impossible, and there was 
nothing she could do for safety but to rein in 
and wait until the fiery breathing monster 
had passed. That, however, she quickly saw 
was impossible. Her pony was wild with 
terror, and her little hand was impotent to 
control him; she might almost as well have 
attempted to check the huge thing of steel 
and iron that was belching forth steam and 
smoke, and rushing forward with matchless 
velocity. 

The pony curved his neck, put down his 
head, snorted wildly, and dashed down the 
hill, utterly regardless of the efforts of the 
fair rider to restrain his wild career. She saw 
that another instant would be fatal, that if 
he attempted to cross the track both would 
be ground to atoms beneath the wheels, that 
no one could do such a thing and live, and 
that if he struck against the side of tie whirl- 
ing cars they would meet the same fate. 

With the engine screaming, flying towards 
her, and her pony rapidly nearing the track, 
these things flashed through her mind, with 
the vividness and rapidity of lightning; and 
then she was conscious of a sudden shock, a 
crash, and all was insensibility and darkness! 
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CHAPTER III. 


Or what occurred poor Gabrielle knew 
nething until she found herself lying by the 
side of a little stream, tenderly held in the 
arms of aman who was bathing her face 
with cool water. For a time she was too 
much shaken and numbed to speak, and the 
darkness was too great a her to distinguish 
the face that was bending over her. But 
soon another shudder passed through her 
trembling frame, and a well, alas! too well- 
known voice thrilled upon her ear, and manly 
lips touched lightly on her brow and cheek. 

“O my God!” was whispered in accents of 
agony, even as the damp hair was gently 
swept back from her face, and a hand was 
placed above her heart to ascertain if it was 
still beating. “Omy God! if she should die! 
Gabrielle, Gabrielle!” 

For her life she could neither have resisted 
the endearments nor stirred, though she 
knew her preserver was Elmer Morrison— 
the very man her father had warned her 
against and cursed! Whatever might—must 
come in the future, she could not tear her- 
self from the sweet thraldom of the present, 
and though she gave no sign, yet she drank 
in to the full the knowledge of love returned. 
But she could not thus lie in his arms forever, 
much as she might wish to do so, and by de- 
grees gave warning of returning conscious- 


. mess, and soon, seated near, though drawing 


eoyly back, she heard from the (to her) dear- 
est lips in the world the story of her wonder- 
ful escape. 

Ail the cars but one had passed before the 
pony reached them, and striking that, he had 
‘been hurled back and instantly killed. He 
Jay with a broken neck, and Gabrielle par- 
tially crushed beneath, when the young man 
(who had been sent by the doctor in search 
of her, and had seen the accident, but could 
not prevent it,) had gained her side. But 
with the story finished, his voice took a more 
tender key as he asked if she was injured. - 

“No; I think I have altogether escaped, 
save a severe jar, though I doubt if I should 
have so soon recovered my senses had it not 
been for your kind attentions.” 

“TI thank Heaven for your escape! Can 
you walk, Miss Ray?” 

“Why should I not?” 

“Tf you can, we will go to where my horse 
is'tied. I will change the saddle from your 
deag pony, and we will soon be at home and 


relieve the anxious hearts there.” , 


A sprained ankle soon convinced her that 
all efforts would be in vain, and she willingly 
submitted to being carried in the strong arms 
of her lover and placed upon his horse. They 
travelled slowly along, he with one hand 
upon the rein, and the other holding hers to 
prevent her falling. But little, however, was 
said on either side. Both hearts were too 
full for utterance, though from a very differ- 
ent reason. His was running over with the 
most passionate love, and hers shrinking 
from the blighting effects of a father’s curse. 
Life never had been for her so attractive, and 
at the same time so hepelessly dark. 

It was some days before Gabrielle recovered 
sufficiently from her terror and injury to see 
any one, and would not have done so then— 
least of all young Morrison, whom she grew 
to dread more and more—had the old doctor 
not cunningly contrived the matter. He 
told the girl that he and his wife were called 
away from home for a few hours, and she 
maust contrive to take care of herself until 
their return; and having carried her down 
into the sitting-room, and seen that she was 
supplied with a book, he departed. But very 
soon his place was filled by another. With 
little warning Elmer Morrison entered, and 
warmly inquired after Gubrielle’s health. 

“T have called every day, both morning 
and evening,” he said, “but the doctor 
thought it best you should remain undis- 
turbed. Now I have taken advantage of his 
absence. You will pardon me, Miss Ray, for 
the intrusion, but my anxiety would not re- 
main unsatisfied.” 

“And I have longed to thank you, Mr. 
Morrison, though I can never do so as you 
deserve!’ she replied, permitting her hand 
to rest fora moment in his, and then sud- 
denly withdrawing it, with cheeks aflame. 

“ Your recovery ie a sufficient reward, but 
the agony I suffered when I saw you being 
swiftly hurried to destruction, I can never 
describe. Heaven keep me from ever pass- 
ing through such a trial again !” 

“And mine! terrible, terrible! Yet I must 
have lost consciousness before the actual dan- 
ger came, for I remember nothing of it.”’ 

“It was well,” he replied, solemnly, “for 
probably any effort on your part for safety 
would have resulted fatally. But, Miss Ray, 
Gabrielle, you can never know what I suf- 
fered when I believed you dead. It was as 
if every star were blotted from the sky; and 
you must have learned my secret. I love 
you, dearly love you, and have long done 80.” 
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“A fatal love! fatal to both!” she answered, 
with every particle of color blanched from 
her face, that but now was all roses. “O 
Heaven! why was I not crushed beneath 
the cars—killed as was my pony ?” 

“A fatal love?” And his face became pal- 
lid. “ Ido not understand you. I had thought 
you were not indifferent to me—that I might 
one day call you wife.” 

“Indifferent? O, how gladly would I die 
to save you a single pain!” 

“And yet you say our love is fatal?” 

“It is—it is,” she answered, wildly. “O 
Heaven! that I must tell you so, for I can- 
not—will not perjure my soul by denying 
that love. But I cannot be your wife.” 

“ Gabrielle, what can you mean? I know 
you to be true and pure-hearted, and you 
must have some uncommon reason for this 
strange determination.” 

“T have one that is crushing me.” 

“ Will you not tell it to me?” 

“Never! It must ever be veiled from your 
eyes. I can—will suffer to the end, but will 
save you as much as it is possible to do, for I 
love you next to Heaven.” 

“Gabrielle, are you not laboring under 
some fatal delusion? Have you fully recov- 
ered from your terrible fright? If you love 
me as you say you do what, possible bar can 
there be to our union?” 

“The grave!” 

“The grave!” he repeated, looking at her 
as if he fancied she was not in her right mind. 

“ Yes—yes, and we must never meet again 
except as strangers. God pity and help me! 
I was so happy when I lay in your arms by 
the roadside; it was elysium when I felt your 
kisses, and heard your whispered words, and 
was mad enough to give myself up to them, 
when I should have driven youaway. I have 
lived upon those sweet reeollections—have 

told them over and over again as a miser 
does his gold—and though henceforth all will 
be darkness and pain, your dear name will be 
the last upon my lips when life ends. Go, 
leave menow! Every instant nowis torture, 
and the sooner my heartstrings break the 
better.” 

“Gabrielle!” And he held out his hands 
pleadingly towards her. 

“T must not—dare not listen to you, or to 
my own heart. And yet, when I am dying 
you will come and hold me once more in your 
arms, and let my life go out pillowed above 
your dear heart. Promise—O promise me 
that, for I do—do love you!” 


She had struggled to her feet, was standing 
before him, and her face was pale as death, 
His own was little better, and the working 
of the muscles showed plainly the intense 
agony he was suffering. But what could he 
reply? She had owned her love, and yet re- 
fused its fruition; acknowledged that her 
affeetion was next to that she entertained for 
Heaven, and ygt denied him her hand. Still 
he could not be put off, and asked again, with 
his voice quivering with emotion: 

“Gabrielle, why will you not tell me the 
reason of your strange determination—one 
that will certainly wreck both our hearts?” 

“ Because,” she gasped, “it is a secret of 
the grave!” 

“That is not enough, my darling. For 
your sake, for my own, I have a right te know 
more of this.’ 

“My lips are sealed. Should I lispa single 
word the dead would come back to earth and 
curse me, even as the living did.” 

“You certainly do not know what you are 
talking about.” 

“Tdo, alas! too well. And knowing, feeling 
it as I do, I shall go mad unless Heaven kindly 
puts an end to my wretched life.’’ 

“Ts there any one that knows this—what 
you call a fatal secret—besides yourself, 
Gabrielle?” 

“ One.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Tt is unfair to use my love to extort it 
from me.” And she looked up into his face 
with such tearful and pleading eyes that his 
purpose faltered. 

“My darling!” And despite her feeble re- 
sistance, he clasped her to his heart. “Were 
it not for your own happiness, my tongue 
should be forever silent. Putting myself out 
of the question, I cannot see you go madly on 
to destruction without trying to save you. 
Certainly this secret cannot be so fatal as 
you imagine. The dead have no right to 
put a sinful curse upon the living.” 

“ Hush, dearest, and leave me to my fate.” 

“T cannot—will not! For your own sake, 
for the love of mercy, tell me!” 

“Never! When I am gone, it will not be 
long, our old friend the doctor will tell you 
all; tell you how much I have suffered. But 
until then it must remain veiled.” 

“Then the doctor knows it! By Heaven! 
he shall tell me—” 

“And now, if you like,” said the old man, 
bursting unceremoniously into the room. 
“ Hush, Gabrielle! I know what I am talking 
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about, and have a right to speak,to tear the 
sorrow out from two loving hearts. Elmer 
Morrisen, I have sad and yet good news for 
you. Your father is dead.” 

“Dead!” groaned the young man, sinking 
back into a chair. 

“ Yes, killed almost instantly. But, Heav- 
en be thanked! he lived long enough to do 
you justice. Robert Morrisoy was not your 
rightful parent. I see that you are amazed; 
but I speak the truth. The lie that had 
been acted through life was banished and re- 
futed by death. You were the son of a dead 
sister, and, gracious! wife, look to Gabrielle.” 

She did indeed need care. She had stood 
as rigid as marble, with staring eyes, until 


the story had been told, and then fell back- 
wards in a dead faint as the iron was drawn 
from her soul, and as she felt that the curse 
was futile. 

It was true her lover was of the “ tribe and 
generation,” but both he and the doctor, as 
well as the good wife, succeeded in doing 
away with any remaining impression of fear, 
and with rapidly returning health she took a 
brighter view of life, and the autumn saw her 
crowned with orange flowers, a happy wife, 
looking trustingly to the future, and leaning 
with perfect confidence upon the strong arm 
that was henceforth to be her shield and 
guide, until the greatest of all secrets should 
be unveiled. 


RIDING IN STATE. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 


There are the bees on the air, with their sleepy hum, 
And swallows, that twittering, go and come, 

And the breath of blossoms and meadow flowers—" 
Anemone and bluebells, born of showers— 

And, mingled with sound of the birds and of bees, 
Comes the ring of laughter from under the trees; 
The light ring of voices, and there in all state, 

On a mossy old log rides an urchin elate; 

With the fire in his eye and the flush in his cheek, 
And his old hat of felt drawn up in a peak; 

And his air of command to the maiden close by— 
The little brown maid with the bright laughing eye, 
The maid with the short little petticoat gray, 

And the bunches of bluebells and violets of May. 
What matter to him that near, under the thatch, 

His homespun was broidered with patch upon patch, 
That the checker of blue is of many a shade, 

And the woollen is neither all p'ain nor all plaid? 
What matter to her, little maid standing by— 

The little brown maid with the bright laughing eye, 
And the bunches of violets—what matter to her 
That she owns not a ribbon, a plaiting, a shir? 

That her shoes are for holidays kept to be worn, 
That her coarse braided hat is hopelessly torn? 

Not a bird that is twining the nests of the spring, 
Not a free bird that spreads out the plumes of its wing, 
Is lighter of heart, more merry and gay, 

Mid the blossoms, and flowers, and sunshine of May. 
Not a prouder full heart throbs in palace or hall, 
Not a clearer eye flashes its light over all, 

Than flashes and throbs to-day under the trees, 

Mid the twitter of birds and sweet humming of bees, 
Regardless of homespun, with patch upon patch, 
Broidered carefully om neath the roofing of thatch. 
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LITTLE PANSIE’S EMERALDS. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES, 


One wintry afternoon in January, away 
up in the bleak attic of a wretched tenement 
house, a pale sud-eyed woman sat sewing. 
The garment upon which she was engaged 
was very rich and costly, being a handsome 
party dress. The twilight closed in rapidly, 
with a blinding fall of snow, and a bitter 
wailing blast, that made the windows rattle 
in their casements. Still the sad-faced wo- 
man stitched on. 

“ Mother,” piped a slender voice from the 
cot beneath the window, “shall you get the 
fine dress done? O mother, I’m so hungry, 
if I could only have some tea, and a bit o’ 
sausage ”’ 

The mother worked on steadily for a few 
moments, pausing only to brush a tear from 
her white cheek, then she arose, and shook 
out the glittering robe. 

“°Tis done at last,” she said; “now moth- 
er’s poor little girl ean have her supper, only 
be patient a little longer, Flora. Ross, Ross, 
where are you, my boy?” 

A manly little fellow came out from the 
little bedroom beyond. 

“The fine dress is done, Ross,’ said his 
mother, “and you must run home with it as 
fast as ever you can. Miss Garcia will be 
out of patience, [know. Tell her I couldn’t 
finish it one moment sooner, and ask her to 
give you the money. We must have it to- 
night. And you can stop in at Mr. Ray's as 
you come back, and buy some coal, and we 
must have some bread, and tea, and a mite 
of butter, and you must get a sausage, Ross, 
for poor little Flora.” 

“Tll get’em all, mother,” he said, “ and 
be back in no time. You shall have a big 
sausage, little sis,’ he added, turning to- 
wards the cot. 

The little girl nodded her curly head, and 
» her great wistful eyes sparkled with delight. 

“And you shall have half of it, Ross,” she 
piped, in her slender bird-voice. 

“Hadn’t you better put on your thick 
jacket, my boy?” continued “his mother; 
“ the wind cuts like a knife.” 

“ Pshaw, little mother! I don’t mind the 
wind.” And away he went, down the creak- 
ing flight of stairs, and out into the storm. 

In her splendid mansion on Fifth Avenue, 


Miss Garcia Fontenay was in a perfect furor 
of impatience and anger. Her dear five hun- 
dred friends were assembling in the halls be- 
low, and her handsome dress had not come 
home, What did that beggar woman mean 
by disappointing her? At that moment 


there was a ring at the door, and a voice in 


the hall. 

“ Please tell Miss Garcia my mother could 
not finish it sooner, and she wants the money 
to-night.” 

The servant took up the handsome dress, 
and the message. 

“Tl never give her another stitch of work,” 
cried the angry beauty; “I ought to have 
had it three hours ago, Here, Fanchon, 
come and dress me at once, there’s not a mo- 
ment to lose! No, I can’t pay to-night, [ 
haven’t time. He must call to-morrow.” 

“ But we've no fire, and nothing to eat, and 


my little sister is sick,” called the boy, push- ° 


ing up the grand stairway. 

“Shut that door, Fanchon!’ commanded 
Miss Garcia. And the door was closed in his 
face. 

From her perch at the parlor window, lit- 
tle Pansie watched the whole scene, her vio- 
let eyes distended with childish amazement. 
“Poor little boy,” she said, as Ross disap- 
peared down the stairway, “sister Garcia 
ought to pay him. It must be dreadful to 
have no fire and nothing to eat.” 

She stood for a moment, balancing herself 
on the tip of one dainty foot, her rosebud 
face grave and reflective; then a sudden 
thought flooded her blue eyes with sunshine, 
and snatching something from the table, she 
darted down the stairs. The servant had 
just closed the street door, but she fluttered 
past him like a humming-bird, and opened 
it. On the step sat Ross, brave little fellow 
that he was, his face in his hands, sobbing as 
if his heart would break. 

“What's the matter, little boy?” ques- 
tioned Pansie. 

Ross looked up, half believing that the face 
of an angel looked down upon him through 
the whirling snowflakes. 

“O, I can't go home without the money,” 
he sobbed ; “ poor mother worked so hard, 
and little Flora is sick, and so hungry.” 
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Pansie’s eyes glittered like stars. 

“ Here,” she said, “ do you take this, little 
boy, and buy her lots o’ nice things. ’Tis 
worth a great deal; papa bought it for my 
birthday present, but do you take it, and 
welcome.” 

She extended her dimpled hands, and 
something like a shower of falling stars tin- 
kled to the boy’s feet. He caught it up in 
amaze—a necklace of emeralds, lustrous, 
gleaming things, set in tawny Indian gold. 

“No, no!” he cried, running up to where 
she stood; “I can’t take this, take it back.” 

* But Pansie shook her curly head. 

“ You shall take it!” she commanded, im- 
periously. “I've lots o’ jewels and fine 
things—run home now, and buy your sister 
something nice to eat.” 

She closed the door with a bang, and Ross 
stood irresolute in the stormy gloom. Should 
he ring the bell, and return the jewels to 
Pansie’s father, or should he do as she had 
bidden him? He thought of his mother, 
and poor hungry little Flora watching wist- 
fully for his return. He could not go back 
and see them starve. With a sudden feeling 


‘of desperation, he thrust the glittering neck- 


lace in his bosom, and dashed rapidly down 
the snowy street, 

The gaslights blazed brilliantly in a fash- 
ionable jewelry establishment, and its bland 
proprietor looked down inquiringly on little 
Ross, as he approached the glittering coun- 
ter. “Would you like to buy this, sir?” 

There was a tremor in the boy’s voice as 
he asked the question, and the hand that 
held up the emerald necklace shook visibly. 
The lapidary took the gems, examined them 
closely for a moment, and then shot a sharp 
glance at the child. 

“See here, sir,” he said, presently, his voice 
stern and commanding, “Iwant to know 
how you came by this?” 

' The boy’s clear eyes fell, he flushed and 
stammered, evidently embarrassed. The 
jeweller put aside the emeralds, and taking 
the lad’s arm, led him into a small ante- 
room. 

“You areathief, sir!” hesaid. “ That neck- 
lace belongs to Mr. Fontenay; he bought it 
of me not one month ago. You stole it! 
You are a thief!” 

The little fellow straightened himself, and 
his brown eyes blazed, 

“Tam nota thief, sir!” he retorted. “I 
didn’t steal that necklace—a kind little girl 


’ gave it to me, and I know it was wrong to 


take it, but—but—my mother and sister are 
starving.” 

The jeweller hesitated. 

“You don’t look like a thief,” he said; 
but I will send for Mr. Fontenay; that will 
settle the matter at once.” 

He despatched a messenger accordingly, 
and Ross sat down in one corner, and sobbed 
bitterly, as he heard the driving winds, and 
thought of his mother, and poor hungry lit- 
tle Flora. In half an hour, Mr. Fontenay 
came, bringing his daughter, little Pansie, 
with him. The little creature darted in like 
a humming-bird, her cheeks ablaze, her blue 
eyes flashing lightning. 

“He didn’t steal my emeralds!” she cried. 
“T give’em to him! I told him to sell ’em 
and buy bread for his little sister.” 

Ross rose to his feet, struggling hard to 
keep back his tears. He put out his little 
brown hand, which Pansie instantly clasped 
in both her chubby palms. 

“Tm not a thief, sir,” he said, at last, ad- 
dressing Mr. Fontenay; “I never stole in my 
life. I know it was wrong to take the neck 
lace, but—but—sir, my little sister is sick, 
and she’s starving.” 

The merchant drew his hand across his 
eyes. 

“ You’re a manly little fellow,” he said, 
patting the Jad’s head, “and I do not in the 
least blame you; but we’ll take back Pansie’s 
emeralds, and she shall give you something 
more available. Here, Pansie, give this to 
your little friend.” 

He put a gold piece into Pansie’s hand, 
which she tendered to Ross, with the injunc- 
tion that he should run straight home, and 
buy lots o’ goodies for his sick sister, a com- 
mand be was not slow to ebey. 

“TI think we’ll not lose sight of the little 
fellow,” continued Mr, Fontenay, as Ross 
disappeared in the stormy darkness, “shall 
we, pet? Let’s see, what can we do to help 
him? he’s a promising lad, and an honest 
one, I’m sure. Mr. Lenox, you're in need of 
an errand boy, why not try him? I wish 
you would!” 

The jeweller consented, to Pansie’s great 
delight, and on the following day, Ross was 
duly established as errand boy in the fashion- 
able establishment. 

Fifteen years after, one blustering March 
morning, a young man sat behind the coun- 
ter of a thriving jewelry establishment in 
one of the northern cities. He was a hand- 
some man, a scholar and a traveller, a man 
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of taste, intellect and money, for he was 
junior partner in the firm, which was a 
prosperous one. But despite all this good 
fortune, Ross Dunbar was not happy. His 
mother and little Flora had gone to their 
long home, aud he was utterly alone, without 
kith or kin in the wide world. 

Sitting alone that morning, with the roar 
of the March winds in his ears, his thoughts 
went running back to the days of his boy- 
hood—to his mother’s humble home. How 
vivid the,past seemed, and how dear and sa- 
cred, despite its privations and sorrows! His 
eyes grew dim, and his heart swelled. All 
were gone over the river of death, over the 
wide waters of time and change. 

A tender smile softened his sad face as he 
recalled that stormy night, when he sat sob- 
bing on the steps of Mr. Fontenay’s mansion, 
and little Pansie taking pity on him, dropped 
him her string of emeralds. Darling little 
Pansie, the remembrance of her sweet face, 
as he saw it through the snow-wreaths that 
night, haunted him constantly. In all the 
fifteen long years, never for one hour had he 
forgotten her. Butshe was gone, lost to him 
forever! 

His reverie was broken by the entrance of 
a customer, a lady closely cloaked and veiled. 
She approached the counter, with a jewel- 
case in her hand. 

“Would you buy these, sir?” she asked, 
simply, in a clear sweet voice that stirred the 
young inan’s heart as no other woman’s voice 
had power to do, 

He took the casket and unclosed it, and 
spread out its contents. A watch, exquisite 
and costly, a diamond ring, one or two ru- 
bies, and an emerald necklace. Ross Dun- 
bar barely suppressed a cry of surprise, as his 
eyes fell upon it. He turned it over with 
eager trembling fingers, and there on the 
tawny clasp was the name, the sweet dear 
name that had lived in his heart for so many 
léng years: “ Little Pansie.” 

“You wish to sell them all?” he asked, 
striving to steady his voice, and the wild 
throbbing of his heart. . 

The lady hesitated an instant, then she 
put out a slender hand and drew the emer- 
alds towards her. 

“TJ dislike to part with this,” she said; “it 
was my father’s gift—and—and—but no mat- 
ter, take them all, I must have the money.” 

In her eagerness she had thrown aside her 
veil, revealing a lily face lit by lustrous sap- 
phire eyes. Ross Dunbar stood silent a mo- 


ment, every nerve in his manly frame thrill- 
ing with supreme delight. He had found 
her at last; the one idol of his life. 

“ They are very fine gems,” he said, aftera 
moment, “and I am willing to give you a 
fair price—suppose we say one thousand dol- 
lars, will that do?” 

The girl flashed a dazzling glance of glad 
surprise from beneath her heavy veil. 

“So much as that?” she said, tremulously, 
“You are very-kind, sir. O, you cannot know 
how this money will help me!” 

The young man made some polite reply, 
and proceeded to put aside the jewels, and 
to draw up a check for the money. The 
March winds were still blustering without, 
and the girl shivered, and drew her wraps 
closer, as she started out. 

“ Wont you let me run down to the bank 
for you?” said the jeweller, catching up his 
hat. ‘“ You can play shop lady the while, it 
wont be but a minute or two.” 

“But I’m troubling you so,” she faltered. 

“Not a bit; just take this warm seat, 
please, you'll not be likely to have any cus- 
tomers.” And seating her beside his desk, 
he took the check and hurried out. 

Pansie Fontenay threw back her veil, and 
leaned her head upon her hand, a puzzled, 
reflective look on her sweet sad face. 

“Where have I seen his face?” she asked 
herself over and over again. “Itis so famil- 
iar, who in the world can he be ?” 

His return broke in upon her meditations, 
and receiving her money, she hurried away 
to her humble lodgings. 

The following afternoon was even more 
blustering and stormy; the winds roared, 
and the sleet beat and tinkled against the 
windows of the little reom in which Pansie 
and her father sat. Severe misfortune and 
reverses had reduced them to poverty, and 
the old man, being an invalid, all the care 
fell upon Pansie’s slender shoulders. She 
sat busy with her sewing, while her father 
read aloud from a new book, which she had 
bought for him with some of the money re- 
ceived for her jowels. Her sweet face was 
wan and sad, and the future stretched before 
her hopeless and gloomy. 

There wasa ring below, and a servant 
brought up a package for Miss Fontenay. 
An exquisite bunch of pansies, fragrant and 
golden-hearted, done up in tissue paper, and 
attached to them a ecard bearing the simple 
words, “ Ross Dunbar has not forgotten little 
Pansie.” 
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Pansie sat amazed for a moment, and then 
arich bloom drifted up to her white cheeks, 

“O father!’ she cried, “I knew him—I 
knew him! O, we have found Ross at last!” 

An instant later, Ross was in the room, 
clasping her fluttering hands in his, and 
looking into her blue eyes with a glance that 
brought the rosy blushes to her face. 


And a few weeks later, when the bluster- 
ing winds were over, and the bluebirds sang 
in the hedges, and the golden-hearted pan- 
sies bloomed on the garden borders, little 
Pansie became Ross Dunbar’s bride, and for 
his bridal gift he gave her back her string of 
emeralds, 
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TWO PATHS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


Ah, which of these paths shall we take, 
That start on their journey together? 

Two brown ribbons that lightly break 
Into the golden blossoming heather. 


Under the same sweet sky they each 

Take their first glad steps on the daisies; 
Into them both the roses reach, 

And summer songs ring from their mazes. 


Who knows but this is the one that winds 
Toward the fairy land of our longing? 
Who knows but that is the one that finds 

The happy green hills of morning? 


Who knows but this one leads away 
To perilous mountain and hollow? 

Ah, which shall we tread?—Stay, love, stay! 
For the one we choose we must follow! 


O little wild bird, whose glowing breast 
Touches the clouds in morn’s splendor, 

Look and tell us which way is best,¢ 
Our hearts faint, our feet are tender! 


And you from your far height can see 
E’en into the land of to-morrow, 

Tell us which way joy comes—ah me! 
And which way is lingering sorrow. 


IN A BAMBOO PRISON. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


White in command of the little barque 
Peri, said Captain Jeffreys, I met with an 
adventure among savages that I think worth 
relating; for though no lives were lost, save 
one which was quite worthless, and the cir- 
cumstances never made any sensation among 
the whalemen, they can never be forgetten 
by us who were actors in the drama. 

We were making what had proved, until 
then, a very successful cruise among the 
small “ school whales” in the neighborhood 
of the Gilbert group of islands, and had 
been swept ont of our usual track during a 
succession of light winds, and currented off 
south of the equator. After baffling for sev- 
eral days, we so far recovered our lost ground 
as to sight the island of Arorai, and were 
near enough in the afternoon to be visited 
by a goodly number of the natives. They 


brought very little in the way of barter, but 


informed us that a ship had been cast away 
there some time before, and that they had 
various articles on shore for sale, which were 


of too ponderous a nature to be brought out 
in canoes. 

We had not visited this particular island 
before, but having a good general knowledge 
of these Micronesians, I was inclined to be 
wary and suspicious of a scheme to decoy a 
part of uson shore. There was a difficulty 
in communicating with the earliest comers, 
as our conference about the shipwrecked ar- 
ticles was earried on in the language of signs; 
but I learned that there was a white man 
living among them, as indeed there was one 
or more at each island that I had visited, 
It was quite late in the day before this man’s 
canoe was seen approaching us, and we had 
then worked up toa convenient position 
under the lee of the land, where we could 
see, for ourselves,a number of casks lying 
on the shore, and an object that looked like 


a ship’s anchor. 
The white man who boarded us called him- 


self Barney, and was unmistabably an Irish- 
man; most likely a runaway from one of the 
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In a Bamboo Prison, 


British penal settlements, who had found 
his way here in some colonial whaler or trad- 
ing vessel. He confirmed the statements of 
the natives about the wreck of the Adelaide, 
some six months back, and said that there 
were many valuable articles on shore, includ- 
ing anchors, chains, casks and cordage, which 
they were anxious to dispose of for tobacco 
and cloth. Indeed, as we stood in near the 
beach, we saw enough to satisfy us that his 
account was substantially true, and after con- 
sulting with my mate, I resolved to venture 
ashore myself to examine, with a view of 
purchasing, if the weather should continue 
fine the next day for getting the things off. 

Taking Barney into the boat with us, we 
started for the shore, the boat’s crew being 
all armed, and cautioned particularly to be 
on their guard. The mate was also instruct- 
ed to use the utmost vigilance, and to keep 
the ship as near the land as practicable. My 
intention was, not to be absent from her 
more than a couple of hours, which would 
be sufficient to examine the articles for sale 
and decide upon purchasing. I could be 
snug on board again by sundown, and finish 
the business on the morrow. 

We found the landing on the coral shelf 
rather dubious work for a whaleboat, 
though the native canoes managed | it very 
well, making sport of what might have been 
to us a matter of life and death. I was 
compelled to trust somewhat to the Irish- 
man’s pilotage, and we got ashore without 
material accident, though our boat was 
slightly stoven in so doing. Barney led the 
way along the beach towards the place where 
we had seen the anchor and the casks, and 
four of us accompanied him, leaving two in 
charge of the boat, The crowd of savages 
hovered round us, seemingly in high glee, 
the Irishman talking continually in the bar- 
barous guttural dialect of the island, of 
which he seemed to be quite master. 

Before we reached the place where the 
shipwrecked articles were collected, we had 
to round a bend iif the land, so that our own 
boat was hidden from view; but we gave 
little heed to this fact,as all appeared straight- 
forward and friendly, and we apprehended 
no danger while the ship was so near at hand 
to support us, The anchor proved to be a 


very good one, and there were two service- 


able fluke-chains and many other valuable 
articles offered for a mere trifle in the way 
of barter; so that I had fully determined to 
buy the whole, and take them on board next 
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morning, if wind and weather should serve. 
I was in the act of arranging my plan to 
this end with Barney, when the report of a 
musket from the direction of the boat star- 
tied us. I immediately jumped to my feet, 
with a word of caution to the men to look 
to their arms and be on their guard. A sin- 
gle step satisfied me that we were not to be 
allowed to return whence we came, without 
fighting our way. 

The women and children, who had until 
now formed a portion of the crowd, were 
leaving us, and drawing off inland, a sure in- 
dication that treachery was on foot. It did 
not appear, however, to be the design of the 
savages to kill us at once, or they might have 
done so, by making a rush in upon us, as we 
were only four in number. They doubtless 
thought it more profitable to secure us and 
hold us for ransom, while they knew that 
some lives must be lost at the first attack, 
and felt a little wholesome dread of our 
guns. 

We, on the other hand, endeavored to pre- 
sent as bold a front as possible against such 
fearful odds, and to refrain from bloodshed 
until compelled thereto in the last extremity. 
Besides, if we discharged our firearms, we 
would be at the mercy of the enemy before 
we could possibly re!oad them. 

Finding that we could not make way 
against the living wall that barred our re- 
turn to our comrades at the boat, we came 
to a stand, formed in a group, back to back, 
so as to present a gun to each of the four 
points of the compass, while 1 opened a par- 
ley with Barney, demanding of him why we 
were obstructed in our movements, and 
what was the purpose of the natives? He 
assured me that no violence was intended, 
but that the king had determined to have us 
remain on shore all night, and that we could 
not be allowed to leave the beach, though he 
hoped we would see the necessity of submit- 
ting to his wishes without forcing him to 
order an attack. 

Any fool could see this, of course; that a 
fight must result in our being overpowered 
and massacred as soon as we had fired one 
volley. ‘The Irishman professed great friend- 


liness towards us, telling me that he was 
overawed by the chiefs, and dared not oppose 


their designs, But I had no faith in the 


scoundrel, and in fact, was well enough con- 
vinced that he was the master-spirit and in- 
stigator of the whole treacherous business. 
-I assured him that I should hold him re- 
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sponsible, if any attack were made, and 
should take care that the first bullet should 


find its way to his heart. He quailed at this 


threat, and was more profuse than ever in 
his protestations of innocence of any com- 
plicity in the king’s designs. He said that 
the two men left at the water-side had al- 


ready been secured, without bodily injury to 
either of them. One native had been slight- 


ly wounded by the musket which we had 
heard fired. 

1 had reason to think his statement was 
true, as we had listened in vain for a second 
report, though both men were armed. Ina 
moment like this, fraught with such peril, a 

-hundred thoughts and impracticable plans 
forced themselves upon my mind, while I 
inwardly cursed my own folly for having so 
blindly placed myself in the power of these 
treacherous savages. But where, meanwhile, 
was the ship? If she stood on,as I supposed 
she would, she must soon open us to view, 
though the surprise of the two men who 
were visible at the landing-place had been 
effected so quietly, as perhaps not to excite 
any alarm on board. ; 

The Irishman, who kept himself well in- 
formed by the scouts who were constantly 
running back and forth, told me that the 
ship had gone on the other tack and was 
three or four miles off the land. This, though 
improbable, might possibly be true; I had 
no means of settling the point, and now de- 
matided of him what he, or the king, would 
have us do? as we could not stand thus at 
bay forever. If they did not soon make an 
attack, or come to some termy I should open 
fire, and sell my life as dearly as I could. 
Besides my musket, I carried a revolver in 
the breast of my shirt, and Barney knew, as 
well as I, that his own life was doomed at 
the commencement of the fray. 

He kept up now a continuous jabbering 
with the leading men of the crowd, and, so 
far as 1 could judge, was endeavoring to 
work their courage up to a sufficient pitch to 
make a simultaneous rush upon our little 
group, and take the risk of a single volley. 
Our great advantage lay in the fact that 
there was not a single gun among the whole 
population, and the general feeling of dread 
with which all firearms were regarded by 
them. The attack upon us was deferred be- 
cause no one dared to be foremost in it, and 
throw away his own life fer the benefit of 
the general cause. 


y lt was now their turn to open a parley 


with us, promising that we should be well 
entertained, and that no harm should befall 


us, if we would lodge all night on shore in a 
large house which they pointed out to us. 
We had little faith in their promises, but as 
our retreat was fully cut off,we saw no way out 
of the dilemma, but to pretend to be satisfied 


with them, and we moved on towards the 


house, still keeping our guns at the ready, 


and allowing no savages to cut in ahead of 
us. They all followed at a respectful dis- 
tance, and thus we backed into our prison, 
which was immediately closed upon us, and 
the doors secured without. 

As the house was lightly built of bamboo, 
it would not have been difficult, at any time, 
to force our way through the broadside of it; 
but no one could get in upon us without 
raising an alarm, as we distributed ourselves, 
one near each corner of the building. There 
were cocoanuts hung up against the posts, 
and other provisions in the form of a sweet 


paste, made in sheets and rolled up like 
small sides of leather; so we were in no 
present danger from hunger, even if our 
keepers failed to bring us anything. Of 
course we should fight, before we should 
starve; and if a savage caprice should seize 
them to set fire to the building, we must: 
also, in that case, break out and sell our 
lives dearly. 

It was now past sundown, and, as the twi- 
light in that part of the world is short, would 
very soon be dark. What had been the fate 
of our two comrades, or what had been done 
with the boat, we could not tell with a cer- 
tainty, though the Irishman declared that 
the boat had been carried well up inland, 
and that the men were secured, though, as 
yet, their lives were as safe as ours. He 
talked with me through a chink in the door, 
and he admitted, now, that their object was 
to get a large quantity of tobacco from the 
ship, as ransom for us, more than they could 
obtain by the sale of the fluke-chains and 
other articles, which I had promised to pur- 
chase. 4 

After a time, as it grew dark, I told him 
I did not care to talk any more, but would 
like to be left to get some rest. He went 
away, and fora time all was still, and no 
person was to be seen moving in the neigh- 
borhood, except a few guards, who were so 
posted as to command a view of all sides of 
the building. They did not venture to ap- 
proach very near, and, for the most part, 
managed to dodge in range of cocoanut 
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trees; but they were vigilant, and any move- 
ment of ours would at once be seen and 
reported, 


There was, of course, no rest for us inside 
the house; for sleep, under such circumstan- 
ces,was the farthest thing from our thoughts. 
We kept both sight and hearing upon the 


strain; for notwithstanding the story of Bar- 


ney about their jutention to demand ransom 


for us, the caprice of savages was not to be 
@epended upon from one minute to another. 
Ihad reason to fear a surprise, and believed 
Barney himself to be a greater scoundrel 
than any of the rest, while, at the same time, 
he lacked the courage to attack us openly 


while we stood with our guns aimed at him. 
The event soon proved that I was not 
wrong in this opinion. As the night ad- 
vanced, and all remained quiet in the house, 
we observed that the savages were collecting 
in numbers at various points among the co- 
eoanut-trees, as if with the intention of sur- 
prising us by a simultaneous advance upon 
different sides of the house. This was done 
very quietly; not by any sudden rally, but 
the number of each group seemed gradually 
to increase, and to form a larger black mass, 
as if reinforcements were slowly but steadily 
being sent to each post, where only a guard 
or two had been at first stationed. 
By-and-by, all was motionless again, and 
the dark bodies of men appeared as if they 
were inanimate fixtures. Then asingle man 
came briskly up towards the house, and I 
had no difficulty in detecting the “beach- 
comber,” even at a considerable distance. 
He was naked, with the exception of the 
maro about his loins, like the natives; but 
his walk, which he could not disguise, be- 
trayed him. His heart and his habits might 
be assimilated to those of the Gilbert Island- 
ers; but his legs were as Irish now as ever. 
We preserved perfect silence, while Bar- 
ney came nearer and nearer, venturing, after 
a while, to apply his ear to the chink in the 
doer. But no sound could he hear, save a 
musical imitation of snoring, which we all 
made, as had been previously agreed upon. 
He continued for a little time listening, as if 
he were surprised, as well he might be, to 
find us all off our guard. He had expected, 
no doubt, to discover us uneasy and inquisi- 
tive, and to hold another lying parley with 
us; but, apparently satisfied at last that we 
were indeed completely at his mercy, he 
tripped silently away. 
We had no doubt, now, that the attack . 


would be ordered at once; and it was well 
understood that, if such were the case, the 


Irishnran was to be the first victim of our 
fire. With all our senses upon the strain, 
we awaited the’ onset, which we felt must 
decide our fate in a few minutes. I directed 
the boatsteerer, who was the best marksman 


of the party, to make a sure thing of his 
aim at Barney, feeling that our salvation de 


pended much upon killing him at the outset. 

We had not long to wait, before the dark 
cordon of naked forms came closing up 
around us, with a slow and measured move- 
ment, for it was evident they thought we 
knew nothing of theirapproach. They were 


within thirty yards of us, the Irishman con- 
spieuous by his peculiarity of figure and gait, 
when I touched Dick, the boatsteerer, on the 
arm, and gave the word in a whisper, “ Now! 
Make an end of him!’ 

At the same time, I brought my own gun 
to asight, to send a second bullet in the 


same direction, in case the first one missed 
its mark. But there was no need. The re- 
port from Dick’s musket was followed by a 
yell—a veritable Irish yell—and Barney fell 
in his tracks. No further sound came from 
him; but the sonorous wail of many savage 
voices attested the astonishment and awe of 
the natives, as they seemed, for the moment, 
to hesitate in their attack. 

A sudden thought struck me. There was 
a hideous idol fixed against one of the posts 
in our prison, directly fronting the door; and 
I bethought me of making it still more hid- 
eous, by smearing it with phosphcrus. We 
all had friction-matches in our pockets, and 
Dick, in particular, being a famous smoker, 
had brought about half a bunch on shore 
with him. It was the work of a moment to 
rub the face of the idol with the luminous 
substance in which the matches had been 
dipped. Its great circular eyes, and hideous 
grinning mouth appeared as if shooting forth 
flame, and the effect was startling, even to 
us who understood the cause. 

It was at this moment that the boldest of 
the barbarians rushed up to the door and 
threw it open from the outside. We stood 
at bay in the darkness, reserving our fire, in 
readiness for the worst. Buta single glance 
into the building was enough for the leaders, 
who thought themselves, as indeed they 
were, the bravest of their tribe. They saw 
only their god glaring at them with fiery 
eyes, as they thought, and breathing flame 
from his capacious jaws. . 
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“ Jurawarra! Jurawarra!” was yelled from 
a score of savage throats, in most discordant 
concert; the cry was taken up by all the 
rest, and there was a general rush for a view 
at the terrible object, though no one ven- 
tured to approach it. The first assailants 
had fallen back a short distance, and the 
more timid crowded in their rear, and stood 
with eyes fixed upon the fiery apparition, 
spellbound and awe-stricken, still repeating 
the cry “Jurawarra!” 

“ Now is our time!” said I, seeing that the 
back side of the building was left entirely 
unguarded, and knowing that our operations 
were well covered by the interior darkness. 
“Kick hard, and make an opening!” 

It was but the work of a mement to force 
a hole through the dry bamboo sides of the 
house. Save a slight crash, which was ef- 
fectually drowned by the shouts of the bar- 
barians, this was done without noise. In- 
deed, what had added to the sense of awe 
and mystery, was the fact that no sound had 
come from the building, but the report of the 
single shot which had killed Barney. 

We passed quickly into the open air, and 
struck a beeline for the water-side, guided by 
the roar of the tide on the coral reef. No 
natives crossed our path; every one, women 
and children included, had rushed to the cen- 
tre of attraction, joining in the everlasting 
shout of “ Jurawarra!” and we had no diffi- 
culty in avoiding them all. As we reached 
the beach, a light flashed up on the seaward 
horizon, and as soon as we recovered breath 
and looked steadily for a little time in the 
direction of the light, we made out the out- 
line of the ship's sails against the dark back- 
ground! 

There was little prospect, at that distance, 
that we could make ourselves heard by hail- 
ing. On the other hand, we should only has- 
ten the approach of our enemies, who, for the 
present, were bewildered by a phenomenon, 
which must have appeared to them a mira- 
cle. But the luminous effect of the matches 
wonld not last many minutes. The savages 
would discover our absence, and recover 
from their fright. 

“Tn this direction our boat lies,” said Dick, 
the boatsteerer. “ It’s thereaway we landed.” 

“Yes; but she may have been carried 
away up among the cocoanut groves, and we 
may almost as well look for a needle in a 
haystack, 2s hunt for her in the darkness.” 

A brilliant flash lighted up the sea, re- 
vealing the ship not more than a mile dis- 
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tant, and almost instantly followed by the 
smart report of her old six-pounder, the very 
voice of which we seemed to recognize. 

The situation was tantalizing enough; to 
know that friends were so near, and yet to 
have no means of reaching them, or opening 
communication. The report of the gun, too, 
would draw the attention of the natives. 
Already the burden of their song had changed 
from the single exclamation, “ Jurawarra!” 
to a confused clamor of guttural sounds, 
showing that they had partially recovered 
from their terror, and were investigating the 
cause of the strange apparition. 

“Let’s all shout,” suggested Dick, “and 
try to make them hear us on board the ship. 
I see no better way.” 

“We can do better,” said I. “We can fire 
a musket. They could not tell our voices 
from the others; and if they could hear us, 
they can certainly hear the Kanakas now. 
One musket, only—Tom, fire yours off—the 
rest of us hold our fire, and be on our 
guard.” 

Tom raised his old flint-lock, and fired in 
the air. As the report died away, a long- 
drawn “ Aho-o-o-oy!” came from seaward, 
sounding above the monotonous roar of the 
water rolling over the coral. 

“Hurrah! a boat!’ And in our excite- 
ment, we all halloed to the full stretch of 
our lungs. Loud voices, several of them, 
came back in reply, and presently, we made 
out the boat, which had approached as near 
the reef as the officer dared. Up went a 
boat-lantern on a waif-pole, showing what 
seemed little more than a mere spark of light. 

“ She can come no further,” said I, “ there 
is but one course for us—to rush out on the 
reef and go to her, through the breaker. We 
can do it, if we keep cool and seize the right 
moment for the start.” 

“ Here come the savages!” said Tom. 

Sure enough, they were approaching; 
some of them bearing torches. There was 
not a moment to be lust. 

“Look out now, when the next one breaks, 
and I'll give the word. Never mind the guns, 
throw them away into the water, so the Ka- 
nakas wont get them. All ready? Now!” 

It was a fearful risk, but no one hesitated 
to run it. Braced up for the worst, we met 
the next roller at just the right moment; 
and passing through it, found ourselves still 
four innumber, and not seriously injured, 
though somewhat bruised, and nearly stran- 
gled by the brine, for the struggle had been 
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a hard one. Our cries were answered at 
once, and scarcely a minute elapsed ere we 
were alongside the boat, and ready hands 
were dragging us over the gunwales. But 
by this time, the line of the beach was alive 
with the natives, and numerous torches, 
made by burning a species of oily nut, shed 
a glure upon the wild scena 

Lying off at a safe distance, we saw them 
erowd down to the beach until the entire 
popmation who were able to walk thust have 
been present. And among them, to our 
great relief, appeared our two comrades, who 
had been left in charge of the boat. They 
were still guarded, but did not appear to be 
hurt. Somehow, I felt that they were safer, 
now that the Irishman was out of the way, 
and that we should have no difficulty about 
effecting their ransom. 

But nothing could be done for them at 
the moment, and I gave the word for the 
already overloaded boat to return to the 
barque. Keeping then under good working 
sail, we held our position until day again 
broke. 

It appeared that the mate, soon after we 
left, had stood off shore to make a long board, 
intending to be close in with the island at 
nightfall; but the wind slacking, he was so 
far off at the time of the surprise of the 
guard and seizure of the boat, that he knew 
nothing of that transaction, and did not re- 
gain his desired position with the ship until 
long after dark. He had since kept the sig- 
nal-light constantly aloft, and as the night 
advanced, had sent the second mate with 
another boat to reconnoitre, becoming uneasy 
about us; and had also fired the six-pounder, 
as before related. 

We succeeded, the next day, in ransoming 
our two men for a few pounds of tobacco, 
and other articles of trifling value; and hav- 
ing got them safely on board, we opened a 
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regular fire from the old carriage-gun, under 
cover of which, we landed and took off our 
boat, The savages took good care to keep 
out of range of the gun, and we had no de- 
sire to kill or injure any of them. The ren- 
egade Barney was the instigator of all the 
trouble, and it was a satisfaction to us to 
know that he got his deserts. 1 firmly be- 
lieve it was his intention to have destroyed 
us all, and then to have captured the barque, 
if possible. He was bad énough to do it, but 
was too cowardly to wish to run much risk 
himself, and for that very reason, was unable 
to inspire his fullowers with courage to act 
promptly. His whole management of the 
business showed an indecision which marred 
its success, and proved our safety. Follow- 
ers will never be bold without a bold leader. 

Our two men, when attacked, fired but a 
single shot, which slightly wounded one of 
the natives; but, deciding that resistance 
was useless, threw their guns into the sea, as 
the rest of us did afterwards, and submitted 
at discretion. The wounded native and a 
few others were clamorous for their blood; 
and, for a time, their lives seemed suspended 
by.a hair; but the ransom party finally pre- 
vailed, and the prisoners were placed in con- 
finement, but not otherwise ill-treated. It 
did not appear that these people were desir- 
ous of killing any white men. Their cupid- 
ity was the besetting sin, as in the case of 
most South Sea Islanders, but they wonld 
never have done us injury, but for the influ- 
ence of the white scoundrel and coward 
Barney. 

We did not stay to make a trade for the 
anchors and other articles; nor did we see 
what disposition was made of the beach- 
comber’s body. It was probably carried off 
outside of the reef and sunk, according to 
their usual custom. 


THE ANGEL OF THE HOME. 


BY HENRY LORNE, 


A tiny thing, who looks on all around her, 
In this strange world, alack! with wondering 
eyes, 
Guileless and pure her growing years have 
found her, 
And fed her daily with some new surprise. 
She hath inherited her mother’s beanty, 
And, too, her father’s nobleness and grace; 


She walks nor ever leaves the path of duty, 
And fills a loving, faithful daughter's place. 
God keep her pure as now! the pain unknowing, 

The sin and sorrow of this lower life; 
The stream of time to her seem ever flowing 
As doth her love—full, free and without strife! 
May no rude tempest hasten to unclose, 


While yet a bud, this sweet and lovely rose! 
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BY GRACE H. HORR. 


Room for the workers here! 
Room for the thinkers, too! 

Room for the architects of life,— 
And those who little do. 

Why grudge ye now your brother’s lot, 
And sit in envy’s thrall? 

Fill well your place—let him fill his: 
There’s room enough for all! 


Reom for the heart and brain! 
Room for the skillful hand! 

Room!—for the whole corporeal form 
Must find a place to stand. 

Come higher up—your niches find; 
Ye need not fear to fall, 

When He who made this fair round globe, 
Made room enough for all! 


Room for the brave and true! 
Room for the fruitful mind! 

Room for the doubting, wavering one— 
Room for the weakling find! 

Now cast away each selfish thought— 
This world is not so small; 

The Holy Architect of heaven 
Made room enough for all. 


Room for the slender form! 
Room for each tender word! 
Room for the poems, lived by some, 
Which throbbing hearts have heard! 
Room for the gentle ministerings, 
Which sweeten half life’s gall; 
There’s room—especial room for these: 
There’s room enough for all! ; 


SYDNEY ARCHER. 


BY ADA L, FLETCHER. 


“Sypney! Sydney Archer!” 

The voice was an angry one, and rang 

sharply through the house from garret to 
cellar, until Mrs. Archer's boarders were fain 
to put their hands to their ears to save them for 
future use. The hard-faced woman, in whom 
“the milk of human kindness had turned to 
vinegar years before,” saucy Cleo Marlin said, 
set down her broom, and went heavily up the 
stairs in the direction of her step-daughter’s 
room. 
“I really hope she wont find the child,” 
said the same Cleo, from her luxurious posi- 
tion on the lounge in the cool sitting-room, 
where the ladies had gathered to wait for the 
gentlemen of the party, who were off on the 
inev@able fishing excursion. “She’s a sulky 
little thing, but I can’t bear to hear that wo- 
man abuse her. Why she don’t run away, I 
can’t see—” 

“Where would she run to,Cleo? Noone 
has more right to hag services than her step- 
mother, and she has no friends,” said Cleo’s 
mother. 

“She has no friends.” The words floated 
up mournfully and clear, till they reached 
the ear of a little figure crouched on one of 
the highest limbs of the old oak that gave 
the house its inviting shady aspect. Two 


great black eyes, that a moment before had 
flashed with triumph and anger, grew wet 
with bitters tears, and the little brown hands 
that had been clenched and shaken vindie- 
tively at Mrs. Archer’s retreating figure, now 
clasped themselves together for the bowed 
head to rest upon. “ No friends! No friends!” 
Ah, poor Sydney! She needed not this re- 
minder of her forlorn condition. If there had 
ever been agleam of sunshine in her fourteen 
years of life, it must have been before she was 
old enough for memory to retain it. There 
had been no bright threads iu the web of har 
life since her father’s death, which had hap- 
pened too long ago for her to even remember 
his face, and she knew of her parents only 
from two narrow graves under the locust 


- trees. Perhaps when Silas Archer had mar- 


ried his seeond wife she was no worse than 
the majority of untaught, undisciplined girls, 
but twelve years’ conflict with poverty and 
disappointment had made her what we find 
her. She had never understood her hus- 
band’s child, therefore had never loved her, 
and kind words were things Sydney only 
heard in dreams. Cleo had called her “sulky.” 
Perhaps she was, or seemed so, for nature 
had taught her to clothe herself with this as 
with an armor; receiving nothing but un- — 
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kindness, she expected nothing, and had 
schooled herself, child as she was, from very 
pride to appear indifferent and careless. But 
deep down beneath this crust was a heart 
warm and ardent, sensitive and loving, cry- 
ing out hourly for the love and sympathy 
that had never yet blessed her life. 

Sydney Archer bad a soul as keenly alive 
to beauty as any artist or poet who has raved 
about the scenery of her native country—the 
“ Switzerland of America,” East Tennessee ; 
and it is a question with me whether any 
oue, no matter how sordid or mean, could 
gaze upon her eternal hills and mountains, 
and flashing crystal river, listen to the thun- 
der of her myriad waterfalls, and inhale the 
pure air redolent with the breath of her 
flowers and forests, without feeling stirring 
within him an instinctive admiration and 
awe, an involuntary feeling of worship for the 
Great Architect, of whom these are everlast- 
ing witnesses. Sydney’s first breath had 
been drawn in the old brown house on the 
rugged farm, so environed with hills that 
when one is there he wonders how he got 
there, and until this summer she had never 
had even a glimpse of the great world that 
lay beyond. 

Of a peculiarly impressible disposition, the 
girl had grown to look upon the mountains 
and the rocks, the towering forest trees, and 

‘beautiful, boisterous, laughing, muttering 

Watanga River, as real friends, her only 
friends, more dear to her in their silent com- 
forting presence than ever any living one 
had been. . 

Although they had neighbors, many girls 
of her own age, she had always felt herself 
not of them, and from the besetting sin of 
her nature, her inherent pride, had so car- 
ried herself among them, that one and all 
agreed in disliking one who, no better off 
than they, still seemed consciously superior 
to them. -As for schools—alas for the chil- 
dren of East Tennessee’s mountain counties! 
Bright as many of those “ diamonds in the 
rough” have proved themselves to be, as 
many minds among them as have toiled up 
to fame and distinction, still it seems as if the 
people were afraid of schools, afraid of books, 

At fourteen Sydney Archer could read and 
write, just because she would, in the bleak 
winter season, walk four miles through the 
snow to the “old field’’ schoolhouse, with 
its rarely capable teacher. And many a 
storm there was at home because she would 
face the storm abroad, for the sake, as Mrs. 
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Archer said, of that foolish “ readin’, ritin’ 
and cipherin’, making herself sick for her to 
wait on.” 

But Sydney had her way, and learned all 
that could be learned at the little log school- 
house, and more still from nature’s teachings; 
and this little sunburned girl, with her bare 
brown feet, and dress of blue and white cot- 
ton “check,” had often grander visions of 
beauty within her restless brain than ever 
blessed college professor, or many a poet 
whom the world calls master, 

The summer my story commences, several 
families in Nashville suddenly awoke to the 
fact that they were more certain to find 
health and happiness in the mountains of 
their native State than in the crowded water- 
ing-places of the North. Among them were 
the Marlins, who were influenced to come to 
the farmhouse “ among the rocks” by an ar- 
tist friend who had stopped there while on a 
sketching tour the year before. The family 
consisted of Colonel and Mrs. Marlin, two 
daughters, a niece and nephew, and a little 
grandchild, son of their only son, now a wid- 
ower, absent in Europe. As aristocratic as 
a Southern family who could point to an un- 
broken line of ancestors with untarnished 
names and honors, and to hundreds of acres 
of rich land tilled by their own slaves could 
be, before the great Rebellion, still they were 
a warm-hearted, kind and generous family. © 

From the first, Cleo Marlin, as veritable a 
little romp as ever wore trailed dresses and 
carried herself gracefully in the drawing- 
room, longed to lay off her “ fine ladyhood ” 
and join Sydney in her tramp over the hills; 
but truth to tell, the gipsey stood in whole- 
some awe of her stately elder sister, proud 
Clara Marlin, whose delicate lip curved at 
the very thought of a Marlin trudging through 
the woods in search of flowers and berries. 
So she contented herself with sometimes 
stealing down to the kitchen where Sydney 
was at work, to say a kind word to the girl 
whose own pride kept her from soliciting 
friendliness from her superior in social rank, 
and who shrank from patronage as from a 
blow—standing-aloof from even Cleo’s kind 
advances, because she thought they savored 
somewhat of condescension, But not so 
with little Genie, the pride and pet of the 
Marlin family. At four years old he was not 
yet worldly-wise enough to distinguish be- 
tween a human heart, warm with love and 
kindness, beating beneath a cotton dress, and 
one of the same beneath satin orsilk. So he 
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clung to Sydney, following her about her 
work, waiting patiently for the spare moment 
when she could take him up in her arms and 
steal off beneath the oak trees, to tell him a 
“boofulstory.” Sydney had an “ awful tem- 
per,’ Mrs. Archer said, and we are afraid 
truthfully; but at such times, when her face 
was aglow with the first human love her 
heart had ever known, it looked as pure and 
holy as any saint’s in the calendar. 

But we leave our heroine too long in the 
old oak tree. When her tears were over she 
descended and entered the house. 

“You good for nothin’! I’ve the greatest 
mind I ever had in the world to give youa 
sound whippin’! That’s whatI have! Why 
didn’t you answer me, say? Go to that churn 
now, and don’t you let me see you stir away 
from there till that buttercomes! It’s a nice 
out that you can climb trees like a tomboy, 
as you are, and leave me all the work to do.” 

This was her greeting. Then what Cleo 
had called her “sulkiness” came into play. 
Though the red blood dyed her cheek for one 
instant, and there was a dangerous gleam in 
her eye, not a word was spoken. Her lids 
dropped sullenly over her eyes, and her lips 
drooped at the corners. No wonder her step- 
mother called her “ugly.” A few energetic 
movements of the dasher brought the cream 
flying over the floor, for the demon of “IIl 
Temper ” had full possession of her now, and 
it also brought her a sounding box on the ear 
from her angry stepmother. 

“That'll teach ye, my lady, to ruin the 
floor I’ve nearly broke my back serubbin’ 
ever to-day! Now git acloth and wash that 
off!” 

Sydney did not move nor answer. It was 
the first time in a year that she had received 
a blow, and she was almost wild with anger. 

“Did you hear me, Sydney Archer?” 

Still no reply, and the enraged woman 
seized her by the arm and shook her vio- 
lently. Summoning all her strength, Sydney 
broke away, and with a ery that rang in Mrs. 
Archer’s ears for months, rushed from the 
house. On—on! She cared not whither. 
Up the steep mountain side, clinging to brier 
or sapling, leaping from rock to rock, till ber 
bare feet were bleeding and her hands torn 
and blistering; with only one thought in her 
heart—to escape from the house and from 
the woman who had struck her. At last, 


breathless and weary, she threw herself face 
downward in the moss and grass, beneath a 
towering pine tree. For an hour shé lay 
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there almost unconscions. I dare not tell all 
the thoughts which surged through that un- 
taught mind, for they were fearful. Do not 
judge her too harshly, mother with your 
happy gentle daughters by your side, whose 
lives have been shielded from the rough winds 
of heaven, if I tell you that this child of four- 
teen dared to think of ending her unhappy 
life then and there. Why she did not, she 
could never tell. She had a keen-edged knife 
in her pocket, one that the travelling artist 
of the year before had left with her, and 
which she carried with her everywhere, and 
she remembered years after the thrill that 
ran through her frame as she thought how 
easy death would be, and passed her fingers 
along its edge. Then, too, she thought of 
her friend the river—how sweet it would be 
to sink beneath its silvery waves and be at 
rest forever. But something restrained her, 
she knew not what. Not fear, for that feel- 
ing she had never known. 

Sydney’s mother had been what is called 
a“ professor of religion ” among these people. 
Was it not, perchance, one of the prayers 
from the dying mother’s lips over her babe 
that kept the wayward headstrong girl from 
sending her own soul to its account before 
the bar of God? You will say, perhaps, that 
this was but alittle thing to cause all this 
maelstrom of passion, but remember that 
Sydney’s life was all this way—there had 
never been anything better, and as far into 
the future asshe could see there was no hope 
of change. Ido not deny that hers was a 
terrible temper; as®terrible to herself as 
others, and no one had ever taught her to 
restrain it. Ido not ask you to excuse her, 
only to pity. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was almost dark when Sydney raised 
her head from its pillow of moss and looked 
about her. While she was thinking, won- 
dering in her misery what was to become of 
her wretched self, she was startled from her 
apathy by the sound of a faint cry far below 
her. What could it mean? Again it came, 
a little louder than before. She thought of 
all she had heard from the old mountaineers 
of the panther’s pitiful ery, so like the hu- 
man voice; then she thonght it must bea 
stray lamb away from its mother. But no! 
Again! It is surely a child’s sobbing cry! 
With the thought new strength was given 
her, and she sprang away in the direetion of 
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the sound. The descent was easier than the 
ascent, but her progress was necessarily slow, 
because her uncertainty compelled her now 
and then to pause for the repetition of the 
ery. Atlastshe became positive, and dashed 
‘through the underbrush, forgetting, in her 
zeal, her own discomforts. At last she en- 
tered a little ravine where the shadows.grew 
denser. Then she recognized the voice that 
was crying, “Sydie! Sydie!” and in another 
moment she was kneeling on the ground, 
with the tiny form in her arms, and Genie’s 
tear-wet face pressed to her own. 

It was some moments before the child 
could give any explanation of his presence. 
Then she found that when grandma thought 
he was asleep on the porch, he had climbed 
down and tried to follow his grandfather, 
with whom he had begged to go that morning. 

“And I dot furver and furver away, Sydie, 
and dot so tired, and couldn’t find noffin or 
nobody, and I vent to seep, and it growed 
dark when I vaked; then I hollered and 
hollered for you. I knowed you'd come.” 

“ Poor tired little Genie!” she said ; “ Sydie 
will take care of you.” 

But even as she spoke to comfort the child, 
she knew not what to do. She knew that 
they could not be very far from the bottom, 
for the child could not have climbed very far, 
but it was in a part of the mountain where 
even she had never been before, and, more- 
over, it was growing rapidly dark. Genie 
was tired out, and Sydney began to feel the 
reaction of all her excitement in her trem- 
bling limbs and aching head, and felt she 
could not carry him down, even if she knew 
the way. A heavy dew was falling, and on 
the mountain the nights are always chilly. 
The white linen suit in which Genie had 
looked so sweet that day, was but a poor pro- 
tection to him now. She knew they would 
eome to seek them soon, but in the mean- 
time? Uer plan was soon made, and laying 
the child—whose drowsy eyes would not st®y 
open—back upon the grass and leaves, she 
proceeded to carry it out. Shecould not see 
for a very great distance round her, but she 
was enabled to find a pine knot or two, and 
other light wood of various kinds, which she 
placed together close to her little eharge, 
breaking splinters frem the, pine with the 
knife she had théught of for so different a 
purpose an hour before. Now to search for 
a flintstone, of which her mountain life had 
taught her the value! Over and over the 
ground she went, until the search of her 


numb fingers was rewarded, and she struck 
the little stone merrily against the steel blade 
of her knife. It is a work of time and pa- 
tience, as every hunter will tell you, to kin- 
dle a fire with a flintstone; but Sydney knew 
it could be done, and never despaired. Seon 
her fire was roaring grandly, and Genie’s blue 
eyes opened just long enough to say that it 
was “jolly;” then he went off into dreams 
again. Sydney sat there watching the shad- 
ows come and go as the firelight danced or 
waned, and thought that, even should she go 
back to the same dull roxtine of drudgery 
again, her life would be different, from the 
fact that she had done some good ih the 
world. 

Presently there came a shout, faintly borne 
to her eager ear, and she knew the men were 
searching the woods; but it might be hours 
before they found them. If she could only 
shout in reply loud enough for them to hear! 
She made the trial, and the mocking echoes 
sent her strained hoarse voice back to her. 
She might shout till daylight, and they would 
not hear her while in that ravine. 

So she wrapped Genie in her apron, leav- 
ing her own neck and arms bare to the breeze 
and dews, and clambered up again in the 
dark until she reached a peak that she had 
seen towering above her by the glow of the 
firelight. Then she shouted, and to some 
purpose, for the returning shouts showed 
that she was heard. Still, her voice was so 
faint that she was fearful they would not 
know in what direction to search. The pine 
tree upon whose trunk she leaned, and which 
had been blasted by lightning years before, 
suggested an idea to her active mind which 
she lost no time in carrying out, Down 
again, as fast as her wearied feet would carry 
her, till she reached her fire and grasped a 
blazing pine-knot. But now Genie was 
awake, and pleaded for Sydie to take him 
with her. So she half led kalf carried hii 
by the light of her torch up to the peak. At 
the root of the dead pine, among the dry 
leaves, she placed the torch, and with Genie 
stood off to watch the effect. The hungry 
flame leaped boldly up the gnarled trunk, 
lapping with its thousand fiery tongues the 
branches even to the top. Then a glad tri- 
umphant shout arose from the men below, 
whose tired anxious eyes saw the beacon, 
and guessed its m aning. But Sydney could 
shout no more. She saw the foremost mnan 
plant his foot on the edge of the peak, and 
with Genie in her arins, fell like a log at the 
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feet of Brnce Marlin, Genie’s father, who had 
arrived only that evening, to find his darling 
lost. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two weeks later the great mournful dark 
eyes of Sydney Archer opened dimly but 
consciously upon the world. She was too 
weak at first to even think; she only felt the 
comfort and tender care that surrounded 
her. The little hands, now white and fragile 
as Clara’s own, were clasped upon the snowy 
counterpane. There were great hollows in 
the once rounded cheeks, but they were no 
longer burning with fever. She lay there, 
looking at the dainty knickknacks scattered 
about the pleasant room, wondering how she, 
Sydney Archer, came there, and half listen- 
ing for the sharp voice of her stepmother, 
when instead, a soft cool hand was laid upon 
her brow, and Mrs. Marlin’s sweet voice said: 

“She has no fever now, I think, Bruce. 
There is a great change for the better.” 

A deep voice she had never heard before 
answered: 

“Poor child! How much she must have 
suffered! Her life must have been a very 
unhappy one, mother, to cause such misery 
as her delirious words painted.” 

“ How could it be otherwise, my son? She 
is certainly a remarkable child, with a very 
sensitive nature, and with the stepmother 
she has she could not be other than mis- 
erable.” 

Sydney could listen no longer, but opened 
her eyes languidly into the sweet face above 
her. 

“ Sydney, dear child!” And there was as 
much rejoicing over our poor little girl as if 
she had been the petted child of the Marlin 
household. 

During the weeks of convalescence that 
followed, each vied with the other in petting 
and nursing the girl who had done so much 
for little Genie, now as well and saucy as 
ever. Either Mrs. Marlin or Cleo was always 
with her, and even the stately Clara was 
gentle and kind. Bruce and Genie were her 
constant companions, for Bruce was her 
physician, and Genie loved both too well to 
leave them. She told them all about that 


night on the mountain, how she came there, 
and the wicked thoughts that had tempted 
her; of the unknown but powerful influence 
that restrained her when she would have 
taken the life God had given her in her fit of 
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passionate anger. Sydney’s words were sim- 
ple, the grammar bad, and the accent rough 
and uncouth, yet there was not a dry eye in 
the little group when she had finished. She 
said nothing about the future, because she 
hardly dared think of it. At last she became 
well enough to walk unassisted down the 
stairs into the kitchen. It was the day before 
the Marlins were to leave, and Mrs. Archer 
was unusually busy and cross. 

“I’m glad you're a gittin’ about, Sydney,” 
she said, “ for there’s a powerful sight of work 
to be done in this house, I can tell ye. You 
have had enough waitin’ on now to be ready 
to work, I reckon. And you’ve got nobody 
to blame for this fit o’ sickness but your own 
self. Rushin’ off to the woods in a tantrum—” 

Sydney did not. stay to hear her finish, but 
walked giddily out into the yard, under the 
oaks. A torrent of bitter tears shook the 
slender frame, 

“I wish I was dead! O, I wish I was dead! 
I wish they had let me die!” It was not an- 
ger that made the words come from her lips 
like a wail, it was despair. 

“Sydney!” The voice was grave, but the 
hands that lifted her up toa seat beside the 
speaker were tender and loving. “ You must 
not talk that way, my child. Do you not 
know it is very wicked ?” 

“T am wicked,” she answered. “I dowish 
you had let me die. I have nothing to live 
for here—I can’t!” . And she burst into tears 
again. 

“Sydney, dear little girl! Did you think 
we were going to let you live on as you have 
in the past? Did you think Icould? Do 
you not know that if it had not been for your 
efforts on the mountain that night I might 
never have found my boy—never until it was 
too late to see the light of his blue eyes? 
Could I leave you, do you think, to the living 
death that I know would be yours here? No, 
Sydney, you are my little girl now—my moth- 

*er’s and mine—Genie’s sister; and we are 
going to take you away with us to-morrow.” 

She almost rose to her feet in her excite- 
ment, then turned and gazed steadily into 
the blue eyes that met hers so kindly and 
truthfully. Then she caught her breath, in 
a manner peculiar to herself, and said: 

“Dr. Marlin, can it—do you—” 

“Ask Gene if I don’t,” he said, laughingly. 
“ Here,Gene!” And he caught the boy by 
his flowing golden hair and elevated him to 
his shoulder. “Tell Sydie, Gene, what she 
is going to be hereafter?” 
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“Sydie doin’ to be Denie’s sister!” he an- 
swered, promptly and triumphantly. 

“Why ?” asked his father, proceeding with 
the catechism, and quietly enjoying Syduey’s 
expressive face. 

“ Tause Dod helped Sydie find Denie when 
he lost on dreat bid mountain, and dive him 
back to papa.” 

This was followed by a very emphatic hug, 
given impartially to both, and the child 
sprang qyay after a yellow butterfly. 

“ Now, Sydney, you believe us, don’t you?” 

“T don’t know how to thank you, Doctor 
Marlin—” 

“Neither do I desire thanks, Sydney. I 
just want this sadness out of your eyes and 
these terrible wicked wishes out of your 
heart. Think where would your soul have 
been, dear, if God had answered your prayer! 
I am going to send you to school, Sydney, 
and if you learn there—improve in both mind 
and heart—it will be all my mother and I 
can ask. Come, I want to go and talk to 
your stepmother now.” 

Like one walking in a dream, Sydney fol- 
lowed him into the kitchen, clinging to the 
hand that had raised her from despair to joy 
and hope. They found Mrs, Archer ironing, 
and evidently taking a week’s spite out on 
the innocent clothes. 

“ Mrs. Archer,” said Dr. Marlin, as politely 
as if Queen Victoria herself stood before him, 
“can you spare me a moment?” 

She set her iron down upon the stove, and 
said, ungraciously: 

s’pose so.” 

“You know,” he continued, “ that Sydney 
Archer saved Eugene Marlin’s life. Of course 
I feel as if nothing I could do for her would 
be too much. So my mother and I have de- 
cided to adopt her, if you have no objections, 
She is quite willing to go with us.” 

Mrs. Archer actually gasped for breath, 
and sank into the nearest chair. What her 
thonghts were I do not know. Whether 
there was still a tender. feeling in the seem- 
ingly callous heart for her dead husband’s 
child, I do not know, either. Perhaps there 
was. Perhaps, at that moment, she remem- 
bered the hour when Silas Archer placed his 
two years’ old baby in her arms, and asked 
her to be a mother to the child, and remem- 
befed, too, what kind of a mother she had 
been. For sweet humanity’s sake, let us be- 
lieve this was so. But whatever emotion 
stirred her heart, it was over in a moment, 
and she arose and took up the iron again, 


“T’m shore it’s nothin’ to me,” she said, 
her voice sounding harder than ever. “ It 
your mother wants to have the worry and 
trouble of the gal, with her awful temper, 
dreadful knows, I’m willin’,” 

And Bruce Marlin led: Sydney away up 
stairs to his mother’s room, where she was 
greeted warmly and welcomed into the bosom 
of the Marlin family. Even Clara bent her 
queenly head and kissed the pale cheek, for 
whatever “Bruce and mamma” did, with 
Clara was right. Cleo, half wild with delight, 
caught her in her arms and gave her the 
“genuine East Tennessee hug,” she said, 
then took her off to her roem to show her 
the stylish travelling suit they had been pre- 
paring for her. In spite of her backwoods’ 
rearing, Sydney’s pride prevented her froan 
betraying ignorance ever, and though her 
mind may have been filled with wonder as 
to the use of the various articles Cleo told 
her she was to wear, her face showed only 
gratitude. Already the cultivated and re- 
fined atmosphere about her was beginning 
to have its influence. 

And the woman down stairs? Ifthe hard 
lip quivered when she thought of the girl 
about to leave her home without a single re- 
gret, to whom she had never given a moth- 
er’s kiss, or even a kind word—if a single 
tear dropped upon the nicely ironed shirt- 
bosom, why, there was nobody by to betray 
her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir is timenow that I told you something 
of the family of which Sydney was to bea 
member. Though I have said little of Colonel 
Marlin, you must not think that he wasa 
secondary consideration in his family. He 
was just what you would calla “a fine old 
Southern gentleman,” a type of the dead and 
gone chivalry. He gave little Sydney Archer 
as warm a kiss when he welcomed her into 
his family as he did his favorite Cleo. Mrs. 
Marlin was one of earth’s angels; women 
who seem sent among us to show us the per- 
fect beings God designed us all to be. “ Her 
children rise up and call her blessed. Her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

A word for Bruce himself, since he will 
have much to do with the formation of the 
mind and character of our heroine. “A gen- 
tleman and a Christian,” were the words of 
praise given him by one of his patients in his 
native city, and they were echoed by a hun- 
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-dred hearts he had made happy. As cour- 


teous and as chivalrous as one of the knights 
of old, yet unlike our modern “carpet 
knights,” who hide a false and treacherous 
heart beneath the flowers of glib flattery, he 
was upright and honorable to an extreme 
degree. Proud? yes, proud of his spotless 
name and honor, and proud without ostenta- 
tion of his title as a “ Christian.” Not proud 
of kis wealth and position, only glad of them, 
because of the good he could do by their aid. 
With a strong searching intellect, cultivated 
to its highest degree by study and travel, a 
naturally fiery temper, controlled by bis in- 
vincible will and sense of duty, he had a 
heart as tender as*a woman's, where sufier- 
ing was concerned, but unbending as granite 
against folly or crime. He was well calcu- 
lated to guide the faltering footsteps of poor 
Sydney Archer out of the mire and clay of 
ignorance and passion, up to the heights of 
a voble womanhood. I fear it will disap- 
point many of my girl readers when I say 


that Bruce Marlin was not what they would 
eall a handsome man. But a strong pure 
soul looked out of his clear blue eyes, Genius 
had placed her seal upon the broad white 
brow, and his life attested his goodness. 


Married at the age of twenty-one, to a beau- 


tiful girl whom he had loved from childhood, 


but two years of happiness were granted 
him. Then God took his treasure home, 
and left lim only frail little Genie to fill his 


‘heart. That he suffered greatly his friends 


could only guess, for the grave sweet kind- 
ness of manner that had characterized him 
from childhood was unaltered. He did not 
rush abroad to seek forgetfulness, but found 
balm in steady work at home; then went to 
Europe to find rest. And now at twenty- 
eight there was no one quicker to appreciate 
the mirthfal joyous side of life than he, be- 


cause he had known what it was to suffer 


and be strong. 

Of Cleo and Clara we have said enongh, 
and as for the niece and nephew, who have 
nothing more to do with our story, they were 
& quiet and well-behaved young lady and 
gentleman, so far as T know, and we wil! let 
them go back to their home in the far South 
as quietly as they left t. 

One morning in the early gray dawn, for 
the first time in her life, Sydney stood at the 
little depot ten miles distant, and watched 
the headlight of the engine that was to bear 
her into her new life, drawing nearer and 
nearer. There had been no tears at the part- 


ing with her home and mother (what a bit- 
ter sarcasm the words seemed to her!), but 
now her eyes were dim as she said farewell 
to mountain and river, and thought of the 
changes her life would know before she gazed 
upon them again. But Cleo gave no one 
time for tears, little chatterbox that she was. 
There could not be a greater contrast than 
the two girls presented, and more than one 
pair of eyes in the crowded car that day 
turned to look at them as they sat tggether, 
Cleo, with her golden hair floating about the 
rosy dimpled face running over with mis- 
chief, and her laughing blue eyes rejoicing 
in her sixteen years of unclouded happiness ; 
and Sydney, with her dark cheek yet pallid 
from her recent illness, and her black hair 


clinging in short silky curls about her head, 
the great slumberous midnight eyes gazing 
into the future, the sensitive mouth with its 
curve of pride. 


So silent was Sydney that Bruce began to 
wonder if she were always to be so;, if noth- 


ing could rouse her face into the beauty of 
soul he had seen it wear. But his doubt was 
answered before they reached the city. As 
they swept around Lookout Mountain, the 
moon had just risen and threw an exquisite 


light over the scene that I have never seen 


surpassed in painting or reality. So high 
above that they seemed to reach beyond the 
moon, towered Lookout’s Peaks, and far 
below ran the placid Tennessee, so clear that 
one could see the pebbly bottom through ten 
feet of crystal water. Elsewhere as turbulent 
as any of its sister streams, here it steals si- 
lently along asif in very awe of the grandeur 
of the mountains. 

In entire forgetfulness of danger, Sydney 
leaned from the window, drinking in the 
glory of the scene, and Bruce gradually drew 
her into conversation, inspired by this, until 


he learned more of her nature than he had 
ever known before. Morning found them in 
Nashville, and the great house on Vauxhall 
Street was thrown open and 1-ade cheerful. 
To Sydney it was like a new world, but she 
readily adapted herself to her surroundings, 
and grew healthful and happy, and at peace, 
in this Christian household, among people 


who loved her, and strove to make the orphan 


feel at home. 


CHAPTER V. 
A YeAk has passed away before we intro- 
duce Sydney to your notice again; a yearof 
hard study and decided improvement to her. 
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At first it had been planned to send her to 
the same select school from which Clara and 
Cleo had graduated, but Mrs. Marlin foresaw 
the mortification it would have given the 
sensitive girl to find herself so far behind 
other girls of her own age in mental acquire- 
ments. So, for the first year she studied at 
home under Mrs. Marliu’s own direction, 
and thatof herson, Syduey learned rapidly, 
her mind gained new powers of acquiring 
and retaining knowledge every day, and her 
tireless will quailed before no task, be it ever 
so difficult, until Bruge told Cleo she must 
look to her laurels. The orphan was so 
happy that every breath was a thanksgiving 
to God, for from Bruce she had learned to 
know, as a friend, the “Giver of every good 


and perfect gift.” “Rome was not built in 
a day,” and Sydney had the faults of four- 
teen years to eradicate; but though it cost 
her many a bitter struggle, Bruce saw with 
delight that she was gradually conquering 


self. He was always on guard to help her, 


with a warning word or look, and his smile 
of praise was reward enough for her, since 
he never praised her unless she deserved it. 
Her face lost the sullen look it had worn 
under her stepmotler’s rule, and the eyes 


seemed no longer brooding over sorrow, but 
shone with the light of a heart at rest and a 


wnind at work. The rounded cheek bloomed 
like one of her own wild mountain roses, and 
happiness made the whole face beautiful. 
Although she thoroughly enjoyed the new 
life, the old one was not forgotten. The 
mine of poetry that was in her soul yielded 
frnit now and then in reminiscences of her 
mountain home, which, crude as they were, 
often startled Bruce by their original beauty. 
He did not encourage this “ rhyming,” as he 
called it, for he knew there was time enough 
for that, and he wanted a solid basis to her 


education. This summer they did not go to 
the mountains, but travelled through the 
North, for Sydney’s sake; and two years of 
school would not have improved her more 
than this season of travel and observation. 

In October they came back to the city, 
and Sydney was hard at work again, now a 
member of the Nashville Female Semioary, 
as a day scholar, and taking rank by the side 
of girls whose whole lives had been spent in 
school. Clara was married, and Cleo deep 
in the gayeties of a Nashville winter, so that 
Sydney was a great deal of company to Bruce 
and the old folks, 

Oue evening Cleo announced her intention 


of staying at home; she was tired, she de- 
clared, with parties, and wanted to sit down 
by the fire with her head in mamma’s lap, 
as she used to when Clara was gone to balls, 
and let Bruce read to her. So the petted 
child had her way, and they all gathered 
round the little wood fire that Mrs. Marlin 
was old-fashioned enough to like in her room. 
Brace declared that Sydney must have ker 
quiet hour for study, “in spite of the inva- 
sion of this vandal,” with a sly pinch of 
Cleo’s cheek. So he took Genie off to a cor- 
ner for his lesson, Cleo took her position on 
the rug in delicious idleness, Mrs. Marlin 
almost nodded in her great easy-chair, Syd- 
ney took her algebra to the droplight to 
study, and for an hour there was no sound 


in the room save the rattle of Colonel Mar- 
lin’s newspaper as he turned it over. The 
golden firelight flickered and danced over 
the sweet home scene, making our Sydney's 
heart glow with pleasure, almost without 
knowing the reason why, 


“Sydney!” abruptly said Cleo, in her quick 
way, “I’ve always wondered why you had 
such a queer name fora girl. Do you know 
yourself?” 

“You may speak, Sydney,” called Bruce. 


“ Your hour is np.” 
Called back in such sudden iashion from 


the realm of equations and unknown quanti- 
ties, Sydney looked up rather bewildered, 
and Cleo had to repeat the question. When 
Bruce spoke she put her book away with 
alacrity, and knelt by Cleo on the rug, where 
Genie soon curled down between them, aud 
Bruce stood in the background and admired 
the picture. 

“ My name, did you say, Cleo? I just know 
this about it. I found an old letter once 
from my uncle Sydney Blake, thanking my 
mother for haviug named her little girl for 
him, That’sall, I don'teven know whether 
my unele is living or not.” 

“ Sydney—what did you say, my dear?” 
asked Bruce, almost breathlessly. 

“Sydney Blake, my mother’s brother,” 
she answered, turning a pair of startled eyes 
upon him. 

“Why, my child, Sydney Blake was one of 
my best friends while in Europe. Are you 
sure about the name?” 

“TI think I have the letter,” she said. “I 
kept it because it had my mother’s writiag 
on it. Iwill getit”* And she left the room. 

Cleo had risen to her feet in her interest, 


and Colonel Marlin laid down his newspaper, 
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for they had all heard Sydney Blake spoken 
of by Bruce. Sydney returned and handed 
the letter to Bruce, with a very pale face. It 
was old and time-stained, but one look at the 
handwriting was enough to convince Bruce. 
The name was signed in full, and beneath 
the mother had written, “ Dear Sydney! If I 
could only leave my babe with him!” 

“She died the week after,” said Sydney’s 
tremulous voice. 

“Tam so glad for you, little girl; Sydney 
Blake is truly one of nature’s noblemen. I 
have often heard him speak of his dead sis- 
ter, but never knew her husband’s name. I 
will write him immediately of the great joy 
in store for him. Are you not glad, Sydney ?” 

“I’m not,” said Genie, stoutly, “ for he'll 
be taking Sydie away from us, the first thing 
we know.” 

There had been no joy in Sydney’s face, 
and now she surprised them all by bursting 
into tears and burying her face in Mrs. Mar- 
lin’s lap. 

“ What is it, dear?” said the lady, kindly 
smoothing the silky curls away from the 
dark brow. “Are you not glad to find your 
uncle ?” 

The girl looked up with some of the angry 
light of old in her eyes. 

“T do not know him—I do not love him! 
Why has he never sought me before?” she 
said, bitterly. “I am so happy here. I’m 
afraid—” 

“Come with me, Sydney,” said Bruce, 
calmly. “I want to talk with you a while.” 

The cheeks grew a deeper crimson and 
the lips took on their old ominous droop. 

“T don’t want to hear about my uncle,” 
she said. “He doesn’t care for me, or he 
would never have left me to live as I lived 
till you found me. I will never love him—” 

“Then go up to your room, Sydney, and 
sleep off your anger.” 

Without a word she turned away and went 
to her room, but not to sleep. Bitter tears 
wet her lonely pillow. She was so happy 
here that she could not bear to even think 
of leaving the quiet harbor for the unknown 
ocean. Then she wept, too, over her own 
weakness in giving way to her feelings. The 
next morning she went to Bruce with great 
tears in her eyes, and an earnest prayer for 
the future trembling on her lips, and he gave 
her the kiss of forgiveness after he had talked 
to her long and earnestly about her fault. 
Then he said: 

“Were you afraid your uncle would not 
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love you quite as well as we do? Let me 
show you his picture, and read you his letter, 
that you may know how much he stands in 
need of your love, and I know you cannot 
withhold it.” 

The photograph he gave her was one of a 
noble manly face, with dark eyes like her 
own, With only the fiery light in their depths 
dimmed by time and care. - A sad face, with 
an intense longing in every feature, a broad 
open brow which sorrow, not age, had deeply 
marked. The letter was just such a letter as 
one might expect from the picture. 

“Tam a rich man, Bruce,” he wrote, “ but 
of what avail are my riches? I know you 
will answer from the bounteous charity of 
your heart, ‘Give unto the poor.” I know 
this, old friend, and do try to act only as 
steward of my fortune, but it needs some- 
thing more than this to make me a contented 
or happy man. I want something to love— 
something to love me. I shall never marry 
—you only know the reason—but 1 think I 
shall go to my native mountains and take 
one of the numberless ones who I know are 
lofging, even as I and my sweet sister longed 
in the years gone by, for the love, and sym- 
pathy, and higher life, I can so easily give 
him.” 

An intense feeling of sympathy for the 
Jonely man came into Sydney’s heart as she 
read, and so she could say quite freely as she 
gave the letter back to Bruce: 

“Write to him, Dr. Marlin, and say that if 
his little niece can fill the void in his heart 
she will.” 

“There spoke my own brave noble Syd- 
ney,” said Bruce. “It will be hard, very 
hard, little girl, for us to give you up, when 
you have grown so dear to us, and I know 
it will be hard for you; but then, you know, 
your uncle has the dearest right. His life 
has been a lonely, loveless one for many years, 
and the early part of it was a hand-to-hand 
struggle with the world. He has won riches 
and honor now, but his life is an empty one, 
as he says, because he has a large generous 
heart, and longs for some object near and 
dear to him upon which to lavish his love 
and wealth. But there is the office-bell for 
me, Syduey, and it’s school time for you. 
Get your hat and I'll drive you round. And 
don’t study about this too much, dear. Leave 
it with God, and you know it will be right.” 

Bruce wrote, and the weeks that followed 
before an answer could be received were 
anxious, feverish ones for them all, Sydney 
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had grown so into the heart of this family, 
loved them all so dearly, and was so loved in 
return, that none of them could bear to 
think of a separation, though all felt that it 
would surely come, 

Bruce had to rebuke Cleo and Genie sev- 
eral times for their expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion, which only made it harder for Sydney, 
but he found himself wishing several times 
that Sydney Blake would be willing to leave 
his niece in the home they had given her. 

At last, one day just as the seminary girls 
came out on the grounds for their afternoon 
recess, and Sydney sat alone beneath a large 
maple, apart from the merry chattering 
group of classmates, where she had not many 
friends, because they all thought her proud 
and haughty, when she was only reticent and 
thoughtful, Bruce drove his span of grays to 
the gate and beckoned to her. She had al- 
most given the letter up, but one look at 
Bruce's face was enough. She knew he had 
news of importance for her, and, regardless 
of rules, she sprang up and started across the 
lawn, when she was arrested by the low voice 
of one of the lady teachers. 

“Miss Archer,” she said, “ will return to 
the schoolroom, losing her recess for want of 

kadylike decorum.” 

For a moment she hesitated; then her an- 
gry impatience would be controlled no longer. 

“ Miss Leigh will see that I cannot comply 
with her command, since my guardian has 
commanded otherwise.’ And she walked 
swiftly away. 

Bruce, who had heard it all, sprang out of 
the phaeton, and throwing the reins to a lit- 
tle newsboy who stood near, met her at the 
gate. 

“You must come back with me, Sydney, 
and ask Miss Leigh’s pardon for your want 
of respect. Could you not have explained 
the matter to her without such an exhibi- 
tion of temper?” 

The girl turned pale, then flushed scarlet, 
and her breath came and went hurriedly as 
she laid her hand upon his arm, 

“ I can’t—indeed, Dr. Marlin, I can’t; any- 
thing else I will do, but I cannot ask her 
pardon !” 

“Cannot you do anything that is right, 
Sydney? I do not command this, I ask it of 
you. LIappeal to your sense of right. If you 
do not think you ought to do this, we will 
return to the phaeton. Decide for yourself.” 

The struggle was sharp but short. He saw 
the red lips compress themselves firmly, but 


could not see her eyes, for the drooping 
lashes hid them. 

“ May I go alone?” she said, at length. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

She left his side and walked back through 
the group of curious girls until she reached 
Miss Leigh, He could not hear what she 
said, but saw from the look of pleased sur- 
prise on the lady’s face that it was satisfac- 
tory. He only said, when he assisted her to 
her seat, “ He that controlleth his own spirit 
is better than he that taketh acity.” She 
looked timidly up at him, and meeting*his 
reassuring smile, said: 

“ Every day is a battle-ground with me, an 
Iam rarely victor. Will Lever be entirely so?” 

“If you trust to your own powers, Sydney, 
you never will; but you know where to go 
for strength. You see I was anxious partic- 
ularly for this battle, because I could not 
take you to your uncle in an angry mood.” 

“ My uncle, Dr. Marlin ?” 

“Yes; instead of a letter he has come 
himself to claim my little girl. He is waiting 
very impatiently for you at the City Hotel.” 

Then, to calm her nervous excitement, he 
told her how Sydney Blake explained his ap- 
parent indifference about his niece; how her 
father had written him that he dared not 
hope for the baby’s life after its mother’s 
death, and as he had heard no more, he had 
taken it for granted that the little Sydney 
had joined her mother, and had never visited 
his native land since, because there were no 
ties to draw him back. 

At length they dashed up to the hotel, and 
Sydney followed Bruce to the room where 
her uncle awaited them. He took her hand 
and led her forward. Some one caught her 
in his arms, but for a moment her eyes were 
too dim to see her uncle’s face. She forgot 
all her apprehensions, forgot her dread of 
being taken away from those who were so 
dear to her, remembering only that this was 
her dead mother’s brother, her only living 
relative; and she buried her face on his 
shoulder in an excess of joy. Bruce with- 
drew and left them together, happy in his 
friend's happiness, yet with a strange pang 
at his heart, when he thought that he was 
no longer first, in the love of his little moun- 
tain girl. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ONLY two weeks were given Sydney in her 
adopted home. Her uncle’s health demand- 
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ed travel, and he could not bear Sydney out 
of his sight a moment. She was so like her 
mother, he said, over and over again. Syd- 
ney learned to love him dearly, even in so 
short a time. How could she help it, when 
her slightest wish’ to him was law? when 
he could not endure to have her will thwart- 
ed for a-‘moment? Bruce saw this, and 
trembled for Sydney, because he felt that all 
the good seed that had been sown and so 
sedulously guarded and .nourished, would 
souy be choked by the weeds of passion and 
pride, if she were indulged so much. He 
talked to her very earnestly before she left 
him, and bade her remember his parting 
words. .“ Crush your tempter, Sydney. Have 
will and womanhood enough about you to 
be mistress of yourself.” 

He also talked to her uncle about this, 
who, clear-headed lawyer that he was, was 
so exultingly proud of the little waif that 
had been borne to him out of the wreck of 
all he held dear, that he could see no blem- 
ish in her. He listened to Bruce patiently, 
agreed with him in reasoning and theory, 
yet was directly opposite in practice. 

The parting was a sad one for all. How 
bitter to Sydney, no one knew but herself, 
for she had a strange foreboding that it 
would be years before sho felt the peace and 
quietness of home about her again. Bruce 
said but little, for he saw that a word from 
him would entirely upset her self-control, 
but his heart was very heavy as tho hour 
drew nigh for her departure. Cleo was in- 
consolable, and poor little Genie, whom 
Bruce could never induce to look kindly upon 
“ Sydie’s uncle,” clung with both arms about 
her neck, and at last his father bore him 
away sobbing as if his heart would break. 
Gentle Mrs. Marlin pressed the girlto her 
mother-heart, and whispered a prayer above 
her, with a whispered “God bless you, my 
child!” Bruce and Cleo went with them to 
the depot, Cleo vowing all the way, in her 
extravagant fashion, that she “ couldn’t feel 
worse if she was going to her own funeral,” 
yet being the only merry one in the crowd. 
Sydney herself was composed and pale; but 
when she caught the last glimpse of Bruce’s 
face at the car window, her enforced calm- 
ness gave way, and as her uncle only petted, 
instead of restraining her, she made both 
him and herself miserable on their first day’s 
journey. But nature reasserted herself, and 
after they entered the eld world, her uncle’s 
tired, travel-weary spirit found new zest and 


enjoyment, in her delight; and erelong, as 
they grew better acquainted, they found a 
never-failing pleasure together, Sydney learn- 
ing daily from her uncle’s varied experience, 
and he in watching her expanding mind, and 
glorying in its wealth of poesy. 

For a year they travelled through Europe, 
Sydney revelling in the beauty of the scen- 
ery, and storing her mind with legends and 
poetry; yet her practical education was all 
the while neglected, aud more than all, and 
worse than all, she forgot the education of 
her soul. Sydney Blake was a pure, noble, 
high-minded man, but not a Christian. Le 
believed, of course, in the existence of a 
God, a supreme controlling power of the 
universe, but of him as a Father, a near and 
dear friend, he knew nothing. He never 
thought of him as one to whom he could fy 
in every sorrow; “a very present help in 
the time of trouble.” Of course, after a year 
of constant intercourse, our Sydney imbibed 
the same principles almost unconsciously, 
She lost the tender reverence, the love of a 
child for its parent, toward God, that had 
been hers naturally, and which Bruce had 
endeavored to strengthen; forgot to go to 
him with every trial, and learned to look 
upon him only as a being afar off; too high 
above earth to stoop to interest himself in 
the troubles of one of its frailest children, 
She received letters from Bruce’ regularly, 
and answered them, but the childish cenfi- 
dence changed as the year went by, and he 
to whom she had once entrusted all the 
thoughts of her impulsive soul, now could 
only guess at them from chance expressions, 
He could not tell whether she was conquer- 
ing her old enemies or not; her letters spoke 
nothing of this, nor did those of her uncle. 
He dwelt continually upon her genius, her 
beauty, and her affectionate care for him, 
while she gave glowing descriptions of the 
countries through which they passed. 

At last, weary with travel, they came to 
Paris to spend the winter, and there Syd- 
ney’s first temptation to yield to anger came; 
as hitherto her uncle had given her no 
chance to show her temper, for he was proud 
of the willful ways which were as beautiful 
and as dangerous, as the hectic flush on an 
invalid’s cheek. But now roused by Bruce's 
letters, which seemed to reproach him for 
caring so little for the education of his niece, 
he told her one day that he had determined 
to send her to one of the common schools of 
the city. Sydney demurred in her pettish 
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way. She did not want to go to school, she 
was learning just as much in travel, she 
could not leave her uncle. 

“But you must, my darling. You oust 
bother this little head with mathematics 
and philosophy. Bruce says that your let- 
ters show your need of such discipline.” 

The old burning flush came back to her 
cheek, and her eyes flashed angrily. 

“JT don’t see what Dr. Marlin has fo do 
with it, Uncle Sydney. I am sorry he 
doesn’t like my letters, and wont trouble him 
with them any longer, but I shall not go to 
aconvent, just because he says so.” And 
she turned hastily to leave the room. 

“Sydney!” She never heard that ringing 
angry tone to her uncle’s voice before, and 
paused abruptly. “I beg of you to return 
to your seat,” he said, slowly. For an in- 
stant she hesitated, then said: 

“T wish to go to my room, uncle.” 

“And I wish you to remain.” 

Without another word she took her seat. 

“Tam both grieved aud astonished, Syd- 
ney, at your conduct. What has Bruce Mar- 
lin done to deserve your anger and contempt? 
Yet your manner evinces both, when he has 
proved himself your best friend over and 
over again. You will certainly enter St. 
Marie’s convent next week, as pupil and 
boarder, and I wish to lear of no more re- 
luctance. You may be certain that neither 
Dr. Marlin nor your uncle desires anything 
but your welfare.” 

“Am 1 at liberty to go to my room, sir?” 
was her sole answer. And as he answered 
in the affirmative, she swept from the room 
in a storm of childish anger, leaving him for 
the first time without a good-night kiss. 

Back and forth through her room Sydney 
walked that night, filled with bitter thoughts 
against Bruce and her uncle, but feeling 
nrore mortification than anger, that Bruce 
had found fault with her letters. But by- 
and-by the storm spent itself, and as a little 
child she cried herself to sleep. 

For several days there was a coolness in 
the intercourse between uncle and niece that 
was perceptible and painful to both. Then 
Sydney’s better nature triumphed, and one 
evening she followed her uncle out on the 
little balcony that overlooked the quiet street 
in suburban Paris, where they had taken 
lodgings, and slipped her hand in his. 

“Can you forgive your little girl, Uncle 
Sydney? She is so lonely without your 
love.” 


He caught her in his arms tenderly. 

“Forgive you, darling? I am almost 
tempted to ask your forgiveness for not bear- 
ing with your childish faults more leniently.” 

“ But they are not childish faults. They 
are very grave ones, and I want you to help 
me conquer them.” 

“I will try, dearest. Are you ready hed 
forgive Bruce, also ?” 

“Dr. Marlin does not desire my forgive- 
ness,” she answered, with stilla touch of 
haughtiness, and said no more. 

On the following day she was regularly 
initiated into the rules and regulations of 
St. Marie’s convent, and after the first 
week entered heart and soul into her stud- 
ies, applying her earnest energetic nature to 
conquering difficulties in the road to knowl- 
edge with the same zeal she had displayed 
in travelling. Of course she learned no re- 
ligion here. The beautiful mystical ceremo- 
nies of the Catholic Church pleased and 
gratified the wsthetical part of her nature— 
the music, the incense, the white-robed 
priests—they did not satisfy her heart, and 
her life was not a happy one, because of a 
restless longing for something, she knew not 
what. 

During the two years she remained in the 
convent, Sydney heard but little of her 
friends the Marlins. Bruce’s letters were of 
course interdicted, and Cleo was so “ flighty ” 
there was no dependence to be put on her as 
a correspondent. In restless unhappy mo- 
ments, she often thought regretfully of the 
calm quiet hours she had spent with one 
ever ready to speak words of kindly counsel. 
But she had never anwered his last letter, 
and was now too proud to send even a word 
through her uncle. So they drifted apart, 
with the years, until Sydney, beautiful Syd- 
ney Archer, with her wondrous dark eyes, 
and olive cheek glowing with the roses of 
youth and health, with her eager, passionate, 


impulsive spirit, which not even convent 


life could tame or tone down to the conven- 
tional standard; and alas! with inherent 
pride, relying upon her own strength of will 
to bear her over the shoals and quicksands 
of life, instead of upon omnipotent love, 
stood upon the threshold of a glorious at- 
tractive womanhood. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SypNrY BLAKE had been so long abroad 
that Paris was now as much home to him as 
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any spot on earth, and his reputation and 
wealth gave him a prominent position in 
the fashionable world. When Sydney left 
school, there was no lack of gayeties for her. 
She was introduced into society by Madame 
Vaulx, who was an old friend of her uncle, 
a woman of the world, still brilliant and 
handsome, and once a star in beauty-loving 
Paris. Charmed at once by our Sydney’s 
beauty of face and figure, so unlike anything 
she had ever seen in France, it was a great 
delight to her to introduce the young girl 
into the gay world she knew so well. Were 
I to say that Sydney did not enjoy all the 
parties and balls, the flattery and adulation 
that followed her debut, it would not be true; 
for, unlike as she was in nature to the many 
butterfly girls about her, I contend that it is 
not in human nature, especially girl-nature, 
no matter how exalted, not to enjoy such a 
life as Sydney’s. She enjoyed it all, even to 
the elegant apparel it was her uncle’s delight 
to lavish upon her. The poetical elements 
in her nature revelled in the bright colors, 
filmy cloudlike laces, and glittering jewels of 
her toilet, even as she did in the glow of an 
Italian sunset, and she loved to gaze upon 
her own loveliness, even as upon a beautiful 
painting or statue. Often, indeed, she would 
look upon her dress of snowy satin and rich 
silk, and wonder, “Is this indeed 1?” The 
barefoot Sydney of four years before, in her 
dress of blue and white cotton check, bring- 
ing the cows home from pasture, or gather- 


- ing wood on the mountain side? But she 


never shrank from this side of the picture, 
dark as were some of the shadows about it. 
She rapidly became a favorite, not only 
among the fashionable friends of her chaper- 
one, but also in the bright, select, literary 
circle that moved with her uncle. Her beau- 
ty and grace attracted one, her genius and 
gift of expression the other. 

Sydney Blake was very proud of his niece, 
but his letters to Bruce brought only sadness 
to his friend’s heart, for Bruce himself had 
been long enough in Paris to know just what 
the society was in which Sydney was adrift. 
He did not fear the influence of Madame 
Vaulx’s set so much as that of the men and 
women of her uncle’s coterie with their bril- 
liant,witty, cultivated, but doubting,skeptical, 
godless minds. So he trembled for Sydney, 
knowing her nature so well, but he had vol- 
untarily given up his guardianship of the 
girl, and now of course had no voice in her 
career. He could only wait, trusting that 


the good would triumph over the evil, even 
among such untoward influences. But he 
could still pray for one, who needed, more 
than he could guess, the earnest prayers of 
a Christian heart. 

Among the many men of culture and 
power: whom Sydney met at her uncle’s 
rooms, was a Spaniard, by name Leon Juarez. 
She was both attracted and repelled by this 
man, fiom the very first. When in his pres- 
ence, Jistening to his veice, almost unnatural 
in its musical sweetness, gazing into the 
black eyes that almost burned her face with 
their lightning flashes of wit and genius, 
listening to his conversation, showing the 
depth of his mind tinged with a subtle sar- 
casm, she yielded to his wonderful magnetic 
influence, and felt nothing but admiration, 
But when alone, an undefinable feeling of 
dread and repulsion possessed her spirit, 
whenever she thought of him. Yet day by 
day he sought her society, won by her fresh- 
ness and innocence of mind, so foreign to 
his own nature, and day by day the baleful 
influence deepened, until Sydney sank be- 
neath it, believing that she loved this man— 
an avowed infidel, whose life had known no 
law, save that of his own will, when alas, it 
was never love! Only the feeling that makes 
the innocent birdling of the forest hover 
and flutter above the horrible coiled serpent 
beneath its nest, and at last, without effort 
or volition, drop down to fall a victim at last 
to the insatiable appetite of its charmer! 

Do you ask where were Sydney’s own na- 
tive goodness and purity, that should have 
revolted at the very thought of love for such 
aman? Ah, have you never known in your 
experience, over and over, these very traits 
overcome by a stronger will? You see, to 
the little bird, the green eyes of the serpent, 
horrible as they seem to you, are filled with 
fascination, and the corruscating spots of 
green, and gold, and blue upon the loath- 
some body, that fill your very soul with ter- 
ror, possess a nameless attraction. Leon 
Juarez had as yet shown to Sydney only 
the beautiful side of his nature, though the 
face of the fiend peered forth sometimes, 
making her shrink and tremble without 
a seemingly sufficient reason. “ Perfect love 
casteth out fear;” therefore that cannot be 
love that is not trust. Tainted with infidel- 
ity as was the very air she breathed, she 
shrank not from it when so delicately clothed 
and subtilely administered as by this man. 
If her soul had been intrenched in the armor 
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of christianity, with an unfaltering belief in 
the goodness of God as a father and friend, 
and unceasing prayer as a shield, she would 
have been safe; but her education and sur- 
roundings had thrown down all such barri- 
ers, and she was just adrift. God help all 
such souls! 

You may better ask where was her uncle’s 
watchful care? He loved his niece better 
than any living thing, but neither had he 
the touchstone of a Christian character that 
so infallibly tells the pure gold from gilded 
brass, and because this man was charming 
to him, he brought. him home, made him 
friend and companion for his darling, for- 
getting that what might not harm him, 
would blast the very soul of an iunocent 
girl. 

Then the habits of a lifetime are not easily 
broken up, and Sydney Blake’s whole na- 
ture was absorbed in his books, his writing 
and his fame. But at last his eyes were 
opened. Shrewd Madame Vaulx, seeing 
which way things were tending, broached 
the subject one day when Sydney and Leon 
had gone into the drawing-room together. 

“Sydney Blake, mon ami, what do you 
know of our friend Don Leon?” 

He looked up from his book, and waited for 
the question to be repeated. Then he 
laughed, and said: 

“As much asI desire to know, Madame 
Vaulx. He is talented and entertaining, he 
interests me; what more do I want?” 

“ Perhaps that may suit you,” said madame, 
with a little lift of her black eyebrows pecu- 
liar to herself. “But I should think you'd 
want to know more about the lover of your 
niece, ‘ belle Sydnie,’ and the man she loves!” 

The book fell to the floor with a jar as 
Sydney Blake sprang to his feet. 

“Madame Vaulx! Explain yourself! Syd- 
ney Archer love Leon Juarez? What can 
you mean ?” 

“ Just what I said, Monsieur Blake,” said 
Madame Vaulx, imperturbably. “It is ‘ all 
the talk,’ as you Yankees say, among our set, 
that ‘La Belle Americaine’ is soon to wed 
with Don Leon Juarez!” 

“But you surely cannot believe it your- 
self, nadame—” 

“Why not?” queried the lady. “They 
areso much together. Leon is handsome, 
agreeable and your friend, and Sydnie, ‘tres 
charmante, and your heiress.” 

With an American oath that set madame’s 
delicate teeth on edge, Sydney Blake gave 


the bell rope a jerk that threatened to bring 
it from its fastenings. 

“ Tell Mademoiselle Archer that I wish to 
see her in the library,” he said to the servant 
that appeared, then walked back to his seat, 
trembling in every limb with emotion. 

“ You are wrong, my friend, you are rash, 
you should wait,” pleaded the lady. 

“ Don’t talk to me,” he said, angrily, “ of 
waiting! Havel not been blind, and waited 
long enough? It is time to act when the 
wolf has entered the fold.” 

The interview between the uncle and 
niece was a stormy one. Each possessed the 
same unconquerable will, but Syduey Blake 
felt, before it was over, that his ‘actions were 
ill-judged. I believe that if Sydney had been 
left alone, the strange love she felt for Juarez 
would have died a natural death, that the 
good would have triumphed over the evil in 
the strife that was going on within her soul, 
but opposition only strengthened her will 
and determination. The result was that 
her uncle forbade her seeing or meeting 
Juarez, and that she as firmly declared that 
whenever the man whose promised wife she 
was, desired to see her, she would meet him. 
And thus matters stood when she swept 
from the library to her own room, her cheeks 
aflame with anger, and the white teeth press- 
ing the crimson under lip till it was blood- 
stained, 

Sydney Blake met Juarez with danger in 
his eyes, heaping bitterest curses upon the 
false friend who had stolen his dearest treas- 
ure, and forbidding him again to enter the 
house or see his niece. Leon’s politeness 
never left him, though his handsome mouth 
curved with a sneer of pride and self-confi- 
dence. “He loved Monsieur Blake’s niece, 
and she loved him; what harm was there in 
that?” But Sydney would not hear a word, 
and sternly closed the door in his face. 

The next day, as Sydney sat alone in her 
room, her maid brought her a note in the 
flowing Spanish hand she knew so well, tell- 
ing her of her uncle’s commands, and begging 
her to let him see her for just a moment at 
the house of a mutual friend—he was wait- 
ing her there then. As if walking in her 
sleep the girl rose and threw ber shaw! about 
her, and moved teward the door with strange 
faltering steps. Her hand was upon the 
latch, when suddenly there came a rush as 
of angel wings about her; the same strange 
emotion that had stayed her hand on that 
night upon the mountain compelled her now 
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to pause, and the voice of the mother she 
had never seen seemed to whisper the words 
of another, “Crush your tempter, Sydney! 
Have will and womanhood enough to be 
mistress of yourself.’ And as she shrank 
back, burying her facein her hands, the 
“angel voice seemed to chant “ Saved! Saved!” 
as it winged its flight again to heaven! 

Below, Sydney Blake sat in his lonely 
room, and great tears coursed down his fur- 
rowed cheeks, Was it for this he had wait- 
ed and hoped during the two years of his 
darling’s absence? Could she love this man 
more than she did the uncle whose tender 
care and love had been about her all these 
years ? 0 blind, blind dolt that he was, that 
he did not guard her more jealously! While 
he was buried in dreariest self-communion, 
a servant brought him a card. As he read 
the name, his whole demeanor changed from 
despondency to joy and hope. “Thank 
God!” he said, more fervently than before in 
years; and with all the agility of youth re- 
stored, sprang past the astonished servant, 
threw open the door of the salon, and stood 
face to face with Bruce Marlin! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Icannot describe the meeting between 
the old friends, nor the conversation that 
followed. Bruce’s presence was explained 
by a simple desire on his part to see Europe 
and his friends there, but most of all by a 
strange feeling that just then his “ little Syd- 
ney” needed and wanted him. When he 
had heard what his friend had to tell him, 
he understood it all. 

“ You will not see her till to-night, Bruce,” 
said Sydney Blake. “Madame Vaulx has a 
reception to-night, and I want you to see 
her then.” 

So Bruce waited. When the magnificent 
salon was crowded, and the band was breath- 
ing forth sweetest strains, Bruce took his 
position in a distant aleove to wait for Syd- 
ney. Suddenly his eye lighted. Could that 
be she? his “little Sydney?” that tall grace- 
ful girl, with the braids of jetty hair crowning 
a head held with such royal pride, the black 
lashes sweeping the olive cheek, and the 
small mouth curved with a queenly disdain 
of the flattery the French courtier who stood 
by her side was pouring into her listless ear? 
“Robe of satin’ and Brussels lace” falling 
from the shapely shoulders and trailing in 
graceful folds upon the floor, and diamonds 


glittering upon neck and arms! Surely this 
could not be the Sydney of old! But while 
he looked he knew it was she, for the haughty 
face changed. Sight and color leaped into 
eyes, cheeks and lips. He watched in the 
direction her eyes were turned, and saw a 
figure approaching that explained her emo- 
tion to him, and made him clench his own 
teeth vindictively, for he recognized his 
man! 

Leon Juarez came through the crowd in his 
lordly, graceful way, with his eyes fixed upon 
the face that flushed and paled by turns un- 
der the serpent power of those glowing eyes, 
And as Bruce watched, he knew that it was 
not love that Sydney Archer felt for Leon 
Juarez. He knew the man's wonderful mag- 
netism of manner, and the strangely impres- 
sible nature of the girl, and he knew that 
once convinced of his unworthiness, the 
spell he had woven about her would be 
broken. A thrill of joy shot through his 
heart as he felt that he had the power to 
save the girl so dear to him, and breaking 
through decorum and etiquette, he sprang 
through the crowd until he stood by her 
side, between Leon and his victim. 

“Sydney!” he said, in a voice that only 
reached her ear. 

When the glance of the dark eyes was 
turned from Juarez’s to his, it changed to 
an eager imploring look, and as forgetful as 
he of the rigid rules of French society, she 
held out both hands with a cry of joy. Un- 
heeding alike the lowering brow of the baf- 
fled Juarez, or the surprised glance of Mad- 
ame Vaulx and her guests, he drew her arm 
within his, and led her away to the alcove 
he had left. When shielded from view and 
he had given her a seat, he only said: 

“Sydney! Little Sydney, have you no 
word of welcome for me?” And was not 
surprised by the burst of passionate tears 
that answered him. 

He took no apparent heed of her emotion, 
but began telling her of home affairs—mes- 
sages from his mother and Cleo, and from 
Genie who had come over with him, and was 
now waiting impatiently to see “Sydie,” till 
gradually the sobbings ceased, and she lifted 
as bright and interested a face to his as if 
the four years of estrangement were blotted 
ont, and she were “child Sydney” again. 
How long they talked there neither of them 
knew: but at last consciousness came back 
to Sydney with a shudder. 

“T must go!’ she said, rising. “It seems 
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like leaving home again. O Dr. Marlin, if 
you had but come sooner!” 

“T am here now, Sydney,” he whispered, 
“to help you help yourself.” 

Juarez was awaiting them, and Bruce felt 
the little hand upon his arm tremble with 
excitement as he approached, But when he 
caught the steely gleam of Bruce’s blue eye 
fixed upon him, he muttered something in- 
distinctly, and retreated. Bruce said noth- 
ing, but led the way to where Sydney’s uncle 
was standing. Her lip quivered as she saw 
the tender look of love he bent upon her, 
and she longed then and there to throw her- 
self in his arms and sob out her repentance 
and sorrow. She saw no more of Juarez 
that night, for her guardians were too zealous 
in their care, and she was too happy to be 
angry or proud. 

The next day, according to promise, Bruce 
called upon Sydney and her uncle, and with 
him came Genie, now a handsome boy of 
nearly ten years, and almost wild with de- 
light at seeing “ his own Sydie,” as he inva- 
riably called her. To Sydney there was a 
sense of rest and peace in the very clasp of 
the childish arms about her neck, and the 
pure loving kisses on her lip. But by-and- 
by her uncle took Genie away, and left the 
other two together. 

“ Sydney,” said Brace, “I want to talk to 
you, dear, just as I used to talk when you 
were fifteen and I your only guardian. May 

In her strangely humbled mood, she could 
only look into the blue eyes and answer 
Yes.” 

He told her the story of his meeting with 
Juarez in Spain, ten years before. I cannot 
tell it to you, but the substance was that it 
happened in a little inland town where 
Juarez had wooed and won a beautiful peas- 
ant girl, whom he would then have deserted 
had not her brother, a fiery young Spaniard, 
placed his dagger at his breast, and given 
him his choice—to die, or wed the girl he 
had so cruelly wronged. Cowardly in all 
things, he had married her, then left her; 
aud “ Sydney, she is living yet!” 

When he had finished he sprang to her 
side, so deathlike had grown her face, but, 
“I shall not faint ” she said, proudly, rising, 
drawing her slender form to its full height. 
“And Ido not ask you to prove what you 
have told me, for your word is sufficient. I 
thank you.” And she left the room. 

When she reached her room it was not to 


weep over blighted hopes and love, but to 
sink upon her koees, for the first time in 
years, in an outburst of thanks to the God 
she had so long forgotten, but who had saved 
his willful, erring child from a fate worse 
than death. The glamour was gone, the 
scales had fallen from her eyes, and she 
knew that she had never loved Leon, and 
shuddered at her own infatuation. As she 
prayed, the old love and truthfulness came 
back to her heart, and the tears that rained 
down her cheeks washed away all the doubt 
and skepticism which had made her miser- 
able, and she felt the rapture that only the 
soul can feel that is reconciled to God. 

As she arose from her knees there was an 
unusual bustle in the hall below, and her 
uncle met her at the door of her room. His 
face was very pale, but there was an exultant 
look in his eye. He kissed his niece tender- 
ly, and said, “Bruce wants you, darling,” 
leading the way to his own room. Wonder- 
ingly she followed him. 

Bruce sat in a large armchair before the 
grate, very pale, and: with blood upon his 
clothes, and in the further corner stood 
Juarez, in custody of an officer of the French 
police! With an exclamation of alarm, Syd- 
ney knelt at Bruce’s side, but he smiled re- 
assuringly and looked at her uncle. 

“Leon Juarez,” said the latter, deliberate- 
ly, “are you willing to state to Miss Archer 
that what Dr. Marlin told her of your ca- 
reer was undoubtedly true ?” 

The questioned man laughed a low sar- 
donic laugh that grated upon Sydney’s ear 
for months afterwards, and said: 

“Certainly! but then she needs no proof. 
His word was sufiicient—” 

“There! Take him away, officer!” said 
Blake, impatiently. And with a mocking 
smile on his lip he was gone, and that was 
the last Sydney ever saw of her lover, Don 
Leon Juarez. 

Bruce answered her inquiring look. 

“Thad reached my lodgings after leaving 
you, Sydney, and was ascending the stairs, 
when Juarez sprang upon me and plunged 
his dagger in my arm. Fortunately, I am a 
much stronger man than he, and was en- 
abled to hold him until Genie, who had 
heard the seuffle, summoned an officer. Do 
not turn so pale, little girl! It is only a 
flesh wound, and I would willingly have 
given my life to have saved you from the 
fate that 1 knew was impending.” 

_ “And do not cry so, darling,” said her un- 
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cle, taking her in his arms. “All will be 
forgiven and forgotten, and we will go back 
to our native mountains to find happiness 
again. Ishall never forgive myself for the 
share I had in all this misery, and, God help- 
ing me, I mean to live a nobler,‘ better life 
hereafter.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tuey did go back to the grand old moun- 
tains, stopping a while to take with them 
from Nashville, Colonel and Mrs. Marlin, 
Clara and Cleo, and their respective hus- 
bands. A joyous summer it was to all of 
them, especially to Sydney, whose step grew 
as light and her laugh as merry, here in the 
mountain solitudes where nature never 
ceases tochant the praises of God with her 
myriad voices, as Genie’sown. She did not 
forget the past, and had no desire to forget 
it, for it had taught hera lesson she could 
have learned in no other way, and eradicated 
from her nature the faults that might have 
wrecked her whole life. 

Then her first book of poems was given 
to the world, and won for her a name and 
fame among men, causing her uncle’s heart 
to glow with pride. Her stepmother had 
been dead a year, and of course the farm was 
now Sydney’s, whose first step was to estab- 
lish upon it a school for the mountain chil- 
dren, and place it in charge of an excellent 
teacher from the North; a work that had 
been her day dream for years. One day she 
left the rest of the party, and wandered 
alone up the steep mountain side, recalling, 
as she did so, the day she had bounded over 
the stones regardless of all bodily pain. 
When she reached the lonely lookout rock, 
where a part of the pine tree still remained, 
charred and black, she sank upon her knees 
and prayed, thanking God for the watchful 
guidance and care that had brought her, 
since that day, out of the dark and devious 
ways where her feet had willfully strayed, 
into the broad clear light of his love again. 
Even while she prayed she became conscious 
that she was not alone, and looking up she 


saw Bruce standing just as he had stood 
upon that memorable night. 

“Do not rise, Sydney,” he said. “I want 
to kneel by your side and thank God for the 
donble blessing he gave me on this spot.” 
When they arose he took both her hands 


and said, “ Sydney, darling, before we leave 
this place, now hallowed to both of us, I 
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want to tell you what I had thought I never 
should. I love you, Sydney, with a love that _ 
is dearer than the love of a friend, and have, 
I believe, for years. I just want you to know 
this, dear. Ido not dare to hope that you 
give me any other love than that of a friend, 
and I cannot ask you to link your young life, 
that ought to be and will be hereafter so full 
of mirth and joy, to my older, graver one.” 

He was silent until he looked into Syd- 
ney’s face. The red lips were speechless, 
but the great dark eyes were eloquent with 
alove that was too deep for words, and her 
breath came and went in the old fitful fashion 
he remembered so well whenever she was 
deeply moved. In spite of his doubt and 
fear, he could not but read his answer by 
these signs, and gathered the dear form in his 
arms close to the lonely heart where her im- 
age had been enshrined longer than he knew 
himself. They sat there almost till the twi- 
light shadows fell, and talked over their 
whole lives, not shrinking from the gloomy 
spots in each, but rejoicing that they could 
come no more. While they talked, Genie 
sprang up the path and stood before them. 

“So you have found your way up here, 
have you, my boy?” said his father, making 
room for him between them. 

“O, I come up here nearly every day and 
think what a jolly old night of it Sydie and 
I had up here once!” 

“Why, you don’t remember it, Genie!” 

“ You bet I do!’ he said, so earnestly, that 
they were compelled to believe him and 
could not scold him. 

“ What woukd you say, Genie, if I were to 
tell you that “Sydie” has promised to be 
your mother instead of your sister?” with 
a mischievous look at the blushing girl. 

The boy’s merry laugh rang out through 
the shadow. 

“ Have you two just found that out? Why, 
Grandma, and Uncle Syd, and Aunt Cleo, 
and me have known it would be that way for 
along time! And I say she'll be ajolly good 
little mother, wont you, Sydie ?”’ 

At this original view of the case their own 
laughter mingled with his, and “ Young 


America” went unreproved. Then they 
wandered down the mountain side with the 
boy between them, even as they will wander 
down the hill of life. Sydney is happy as 
Bruce Marlin’s wife; if she ever thinks of 


her Paris life, itis as of a fevered dream, 


from which she is glad to awaken to the 
blessed reality of her noble husband’s love. 
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A Remarkable Imposture. 


HIS EYES. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


How can I tell their color? Do you think 
I’ve naught to do but study tints, and mark 
And weigh their difference to the utmost brink 
*Twixt light and dark? 


And, after all, what matters? Dark or light,} 
If love be in them when on me they dwell, 
And if my heart can comprehend aright 
The tale they tell? 


But this I know—nor have I learned it ill— 
My darling’s eyes the very stars outshine, 
And of this light my soul has quaffed her fill 

Of joy divine. 


And into this you come with paltry words 
Of yea or nay, of light or dark, forsooth; 
Your little teasing question I have heard: 
You want the truth? 


They may be blue, the color of the sky; 
A lovely hue, I grant you, pure and true; 
And yet, to tell the truth, ’twixt you and I, 
They are not blue! 


Nor black, nor gray! these may be tints, I ween, 
Whose starry brightness some sweet life shal 
crown; 
But my love’s eyes—the sweetest ever seen— 
Well—they are brown. 


The dearest, tenderest, soulfull, handsome eyes 
That e’er looked love, or stole a maiden’s 
heart; 
Within them what bewilderment there lies 
Of witching art! 


The dear brown eyes! Upon their lids I lay 

My sweetest kisses. May they ever shine 

As warm and tender as they shine to-day, © 
O darling, mine! 


A REMARKABLE IMPOSTURE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tue fictitious literature of the day abounds 
in startling transformations and impositions. 
Tt seems to be almost a necessity to the de- 
velopment of its plots that at least one of its 
characters should play more than a single 
part, that its leading gentleman or lady 
should in the last chapter but one turn out 
to’ be an entirely different individual from 
what the too credulous reader has through 
some hundreds of pages been led to suppose, 
and that its villain from beginning to end 
should be credited with an amount of dex- 
terity and plausibility perfectly astounding 
in its immediate results, We are all more or 
less fond of fiction; and because of our par- 
tiality for it we are apt to regard these char- 
acteristics of the modern novel with a com- 
placent charity, which, as I think, is no more 
flattering to our own knowledge of the world 
and of human nature than to that of the 
author. Shortly before putting pen to this 
paragraph, an educated and rather critical 
friend laid down in my presence one of those 
absorbing fictions, the perusal of which he 


had undertaken upon mmy recommendation, 


with the comment: 
17 


“ Well, I’ve read it. I find it all you rep- 
resented it to be—sparkling, exciting, inter- 
esting; but it utterly lacks one requisite of 
a thoroughly good novel.” 

“Indeed! what is it?” 

“Probability. No unusual fault, to be sure; 
it is the great defect of the fictitious writing 
of this century. And perhaps we shouldn’t 
expect such works to hold the mirror up to 
nature; we read: them for diversion, and if 
we are diverted, why, we shall be unreason- 
able to require that their dramalis persone 
be men and women, or that their incidents 
be such as might well happen to you and 
me.” 

I took issue with him quite warmly; and 
in the course of the discussion that ensued: I 
asserted that during my own life- I had been 
cognizant of episodes quite as remarkable-as 


any narrated in the book in question. Being: 
at once challenged to cite one of them, I re- 
lated the following, of whieh the book had 
vividly reminded me. Relating it now toa 


larger audience, there will be many in that 
audience who need no proof of this kind to 


induce a belief in the truth of my position, 


— 
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but who will welcome another apt illustra- 
tion of that adage which makes truth forever 
stranger than fiction. As the facts here nar- 
rated occurred less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury since, they can be confirmed by hun- 
dreds of living witnesses. 

The village in one of the Middle States in 
which my boyhood and early youth were 
passed was and is a quiet agricultural centre 


of about one thousand population. It had 
the usual complement of country stores and 
inns, and a large and imposing academy. In 
the travelling season it was enlivened for an 
hour daily by the transit through its “Main 
Street” (aud what city or village in the 
country has not that stereotyped name) of 
passengers from the railroad depot to the 
steamboat; but for the most part it dozed 
amid the great events of the world, apart 
from its excitements and its bustling activity. 
Let it not be understood, however, that this 
place had nothing in particular to distinguish 
it from the Jonesvilles, Pottstowns and 
Smithburghs, in which those States are pro- 
lific. It was an old and historic place, cele- 
brated in the annals of at least one of our 
wars; its situation on the bank of a great 
river, nestling under a’ mountainous eleva- 
tion of table-land, was exceptionally roman- 
tic; it was embowered by trees of patriarchal 
growth; and among its people there was a 
goodly sprinkling of education, refinement 
and wealth, with some old and rather exclu- 
sive families to give a tone to its society. It 
was a place, in short, of such natural beauty 
and rural quiet as to make it the domicile of 
a number of that most envied class—they 
who live on the interest of their money. 

In this little community there were several 
churches; at least two more than could de- 
cently support a pastor. The largest of these 
societies, as well as the wealthiest, and one 
second to none in worldly respectability and 
religious character, had parted with its last 
shepherd some months before. A painful 
want of harmony had arisen in this flock; 
schisms had crept ¢n, several members had 
been expelled, social breaches had conse- 
quently occurred, and the society had be- 
come divided, distracted, and powerless to 
accomplish Christian work. The church 
edifice had been permanently closed, and 
there seemed no immediate prospect of better 
things. 

At this juncture a person arrived in the 
village bearing a letter of introduction to 
one of the deacous, which was duly presented, 


and out of which grew momentous conse- 
quences. 

The bearer of this letter was a man of 
thirty-five or forty years of age, habited in 
black, but without the conventional white 
neckcloth of the ministry. He wore an 
amount of jewelry upon his person that 
seemed quite unclerical; but his general 
demeanor was grave and decorous, while his 


manuers and address were those of the most 
courteous refinement. Personally he was 
rather undersizéd, quite spare, and with a 
face that at once denoted mental activity. 
It was certainly an attractive face, set off as 
it was with curly black hair and whiskers, 
illuminated by a pair of such brilliant eyes 
as is not often bestowed upon his sex, and 
embellished by a half-smile that was at once 
winning and. habitual, The outside of this 
man, in short, was decidedly interesting, and 
provocative of inquiry as to who and what 
he was. Such, at least, was the impression 
made upon the deacon, who politely invited 
his visitor to be seated while he mounted his — 
spectacles and read the letter. ; 

The worthy man was instantly filled with 
a sense of awe and importance to find him- 
self addréssed iyi writing as the dear and re- 
spected brother of a doctor of divinity resi- 
dent of &n’Bastern city, whose name may be 
here omitted, but who occupied the very 
highest place in learning, piety and influence 
in this denomination; one of those bright 
and shining lights known to all good Chris- 
tians, but whose beamings our good deacon 
had never thought would rest particularly on 
him. Glancing with pleasure and pride upon 
a religious work by this very doctor that he 
had just been reading, the deacon proceeded 
to acquaint himself with the contents of the 
epistle. It was substantially as follows, bar- 
ring date, address and subscription : 


“T desire to present to you, in the bearer 
of this, the Rev. Albert Wynne, a clergyman 
of our denomination. For some years past 
in charge of one of the largest of our Eastern 
churches, he has been compelled by ill-health 
and an unfavorable climate to relinquish his 
charge and seek a more congenial atmés- 
phere. His relations with his people were 
sundered with the utmost reluctance upon 
his part, and with the lasting regret of the 
whole society. He is a young man of ex- 
traordinary gifts, and, if Providence shall 
spare his life, will become in a few years a 
priceless treasure to us all, Therefore I am 
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personally solicitous as to the preservation of 
his health; and to this end I have recom- 
mended him to seek a charge in some quiet 
locality like yours, You may secure him for 
a time—and I learn that you are without a 
pastor—and though his connection with you 
cannot, as you will understand from my pre- 
mises, be lengthy, yet your people have cause 


to regard themselves as fortunate beyond 


other men in securing him at all. One cau- 
tion, however; I charge you and your co- 
workers, as brethren in Christ, to guard his 
health assiduously. You must see to it that 
he takes sufficient physical exercise, and does 
not injure himself by overwork or study. 


“As Lam about to depart for an extended 
tour of duty at the South, and as the reputa- 
tion of your people and yourself is well known 
to me, no answer to this will be necessary. 
itrust Brother Wynne to you with the as- 
surance that all will be well.” 


This letter, of course, secured the reverend 
gentleman a hearty welcome at the hands of 
the deacon and his family, and he was most 
hospitably entertained. The deacon at once 
obtained the necessary consent that Mr. 
Wynne might preach the following Sabbath ; 
but he was troubled and vexed to find that 
he could create very little interest in the 
matter among the people. The general feel- 
ing in the society was one of apathy and in- 
difference, which even the letter of this dis- 
tinguished doctor, widely as it was circulated, 
was not powerful enough to remove. The 
good deacon was restless, nervous, almost 
wretched, Notwithstanding his utmost ex- 
ertious to create a furore in favor of the new- 
comer, he was conscious of having failed; 
and on Sunday morning, on the way to the 
place of meeting, he bunglingly stammered 
his fears and excuses to his guest. 

* Pray don’t be troubled, my dear brother,” 
responded Mr. Wynne, with smiling suavity. 
“ Let us see if I cannot advertise myself , to 
this people to-day.” 

And advertise himself he did, most thor- 
oughly. To the two dozen assembled in tne 
morning he preached such a discourse as the 
old stones of that church had never before 
‘heard. It was fervid, earnest, eloquent, con- 
vincing in argument, powerful in diction, 
and so impressively delivered as to kindle en- 
thusiasm in the dullest of his few hearers. 
The fame of this effort flew over the whole 
village during the day, and at night the 
church was crowded with curious listeners. 
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The evening’s sermon was in no way inferior 
to that of the morning; both the prayer and 
the preaching of this man, so different from 
all that these people had been accustomed to, 
wrought powerfully upon the minds of all 
present. On the following morning a com- 
mittee waited on Mr. Wynne for the purpose 
of securing him as pastor of the church, 


They found no difficulty in accomplishing 


this object. In answer to the tender of a 
larger salary than the society had ever paid, 
made with apologies for its smallness, the 
minister reiterated the reasons which had 
led him to desire a change of location, as ° 
expressed in the introductory letter, and cor- 
dially accepted the charge offered him, ex- 
pressing the hope that he might, by the bless- 
ing of God, be permitted to forward his work 
in this place. And he immediately entered 
upon his ministry. 

I shall not attempt to detail minutely the 
histury of Mr. Wynne’s connection with this 
church and people for the next six months, 
Both church and people were taken by storm, 
if I may so phrase it, and surrendered at 
discretion. The new minister was the lion 
of the town, the foremost theme of public 
and private conversation, the observed of all 
observers. Everybody was enthusiastic in 
his praise; all were delighted with him, save 
the elders of other denominations, upon 
whose membership his pastorate threatened 
a heavy draft. His zeal was unbounded, out 
of the pulpit as well as in it. Not only did 
the fervor and charm of his preaching fill the 
church twice each Sabbath, thereby greatly 
augmenting its revenue, but his inquiry- 
meetings, earnest and stirring, were largely 
attended, and made important additions to 
the membership. He healed all the social 
differences in his flock; he investigated the 
cases of some who had suffered expulsion, 
proved their errors venial or their penitence 
sincere, and accomplished their restoration ; 
he lent his potent encouragement to aid so- 
cieties, ever dear to the kind hearts of the 
matrons; he built up the languishing Sab- 
bath school—in fact, he made himself effect- 
ually useful about everything that concerned 
the harmony and prosperity of this church 
and society. That he became immensely 
popular follows as a natural consequence 
from the above statements. Aside from the 
high favor that he enjoyed among the nem- 
bership as a talented and devoted minister, 
his fascinating address and brilliant conver- 

tional powers made him the acknowledged 
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leader, the facile princeps of the best society 
of the place. Beyond this the young men 
liked him because he was always companion- 
able; the young women (could. it be other- 
wise?) thought him as handsome as Hamlet 
on the stage, and not unlike that melancholy 
‘philosopher, while many of them sighed se- 
cretly at thought of him, 

For six months or more all went swim- 
mingly with Mr. Wynne and his people; and 
as he expressed a warm desire to extend. his 
term of service here indefinitely, there seemed 
a good prospect that the connection might 
be a long and spiritually profitable one. 
Suddenly one weak audacious voice was 
lifted up against him. A journeyman tailor, 
a man of extensive reading, if humble occu- 
pation, heard one of Mr. Wynne’s astonish- 
ing discourses one evening, and discovered 
that its language sounded strangely familiar 
tohim. Returning home with the idea fresh 
in his mind, he teok up a volume of Chan- 
ning’s published sermons, and there found 
the one he had just heard, word for word as 
Mr. Wynne had repeated it from the pulpit. 
The tailor made known his discovery, and 
created a little buzz of excitement and in- 
quiry. The candid few who took the trou- 
ble to examine the proof of this clerical pi- 
racy were convinced, and denounced Mr. 
Wynne as an impostor; but the popular tide 
had been setting too long and too strong to 
be suddenly checked. As the minister in- 


' dignantly denied the charge, most of his ad- 


mirers were perfectly willing to dismiss it at 
once; others believed, or affected to believe, 
that it was merely a remarkable coincidence 
of language and ideas; and the insinuation 
was speedily hooted down, leaving a very 
small minority who believed in it. 

A more dangerous rock than this, however, 
soon after threatened the good fame of the 
minister. The deacon to whom his intro- 
ductory letter was addressed was very little 
of a letter-writer, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the intimation with which this 
letter closed, concerning the doctor’s pro- 
posed absence, would have been sufficient to 
prevent a response. But about this time the 
deacon had become so deeply impressed with 
the merits and talents of Mr. Wynne, and so 
grateful to the learned doctor for securing 
him to this place, that he wrote and posted 
to the latter a letter of awkward acknowl- 
edgement, briefly setting forth the great suc- 
cess of his protege in his new charge. A 
reply came promptly, and conveyed some 


rather startling intelligence. The doctor 
acknowledged the receipt of the deacon’s 
letter, and emphatically repudiated the Rev. 
Albert Wynne. He had never before writ- 
ten to the deacon, he said, nor did he know 
any person, minister, or otherwise, of the 
name given in his correspondent’s letter. He 
had written no-letter of introduction .for a 
year; and he had not been, nor had he in- 
tended to be, absent from the city of his res- 
idence for more than a day at a time during 
that period. 

. The deacon felt as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt. He seized his hat, and rushing to Mr. 
Wynne’s study, threw the letter down before 
him, and anxiously, breathlessly, asked him 
to read it. The minister did read it, calmly 
and without change of countenance, and 
then musingly replied: : 

“Why, this is strange enough! What can 
it mean ?” 

“T don’t know,” the deacon said. “Don’t 
you know ?” 

“There is some awkward blunder some- 
where,” replied the minister, taking a turn 
across the floor. “Doctor —— not know 
me, indeed! He is my father in the minis- 
try. Iam inclined to think that this letter 
you have shown me is the mistake of his 
amanuensis.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the deacon, catching at 
this awkward explavation with a sigh of 


_Telief. 


“I’m certain of it,” cried the pastor, with 

animation, “Now don’t say a word about 
this, my dear brother, and I will write at 
once to the doctor. I am confident that his 
answer will set everything right.” 
' The too credulous deacon promised and 
returned home, secretly rejoicing that his 
confidence in Mr. Wynne was unshaken. 
Had he at once made public the contents of 
this letter, the final catastrophe would have 
been averted; but with his blind faith in the 
wonderful pastor he held his peace, and only 
revealed his damning information when it 
was too late to prevent the mischief that 
this wolf in sheep’s clothing was even then 
meditating. It is unnecessary to say that 
Mr. Wynne did not write to the doctor. 

It has been said that Mr. Wynne was pe- 
culiarly a favorite with the young ladies of 
his flock. Several of them, indeed, had been 
up to this time successively the objects of his 
particular attention; and it was more than 
whispered that he had trifled with the affec- 
tions of three or four of the village belles in 
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a very cfuel way, flitting from one to another, 
and engaging the hearts of all at the same 
time, like a professional lady-killer. Such 
reports, however, made but little headway 
against the strong current of popular favor; 
nor was this favor materially diminished 
when it became known that he was engaged 
to marry the young and beautiful daughter 
of a wealthy member of another denomina- 
tion. The announcement created a stir and 
a flutter, of course; some of the younger la- 
dies indulged in bitter comments, which evi- 
denced anything else than a lack of interest, 
and some of the matrons expressed the opin- 
jon that it was decidedly wrong in Mr. 
Wynne to look beyond his own flock fora 
wife; but the intelligence, on the whole, was 
well received, and the approaching union 
bade fair to establish Mr. Wynne more firmly 
than ever in the affections of the whole 
village. 

The wedding-day drew near; and in the 
meantime certain impalpable rumors touch- 
ing the fair fame of his proposed son-in-law 
reached the lady’s father. Solicitous for his 
daughter’s happiness, the parent gave them 
such investigation as they were capable of, 
and ascertained that they had no more sub- 
stance than this, namely: that a few per- 
sons, coufessedly hostile to Mr. Wynne, had 
said of him, first, that he did not dress like a 
minister; second, that he wore too much 
jewelry for a minister; third, that he wrote 
three or four different hands; fourth, that he 
stole his sermons; fifth, that he had flirted 
with all the girls in the congregation; and 
therefore, taking all these things together, 
they believed he was a humbug, or some- 
thing worse. 

Attachivg some little importance to this 
iucongruous indictment, as he would prob- 
ably not have done had he stood in ordinary 
relations with the subject of it, the father 
sought a private interview with the pastor, 
and laying these complaints before him, 
looked him fairly in the eye, and demanded 
to know if there was any good reason or any 
impediment to prevent the proposed union. 
And Mr. Wynne laughingly blew away the 
charges against him, as too puerile to call for 
a serious answer; and then looking his cate- 
chist squarely in the eye, and laying his 
hand on his heart, replied that there was no 
such reason or impediment, so help him 
Heaven, 

The wedding took place at the appointed 
time, with all the imposing show, and all the 


hilarity that attends such occasions among 
the wealthy and aristocratic. The mansion 
was filled with guests, and was prodigal in 
its hospitality; the curiosity and interest ex- 
cited by the occasion were gratified to see 
both bride and groom appear self-possessed 
and happy, looking never so well; the cere- 
mony was over, the dancing done, the feast 
had been duly honored, and the newly-made 
husband and wife had received farewell and 
godspeed thirty hours past—when the im- 
pending thunderbolt fell. The deacon, thor- 
oughly awake now to the wretched truth, 
rushed into the heuse of the late rejoicing 
with another letter from the doctor that mo- 
ment received. It denounced the man call- 
ing himself the Reverend Albert Wynne as a 
swindler and an impostor; that he was not 
a minister of the gospel, although he had as- 
sumed in several places to be such, and that 
he had abandoned his wife and children in 
New Jersey two years before. 

The scene that. followed is indescribable. 
Passing over the emotions natural to sach a 
distressing revelation, we turn to the pseudo- 
pastor. Being apprised in some unaccount- 
able manner, at the hotel in the city where 
the first pause in their journey was made, of 
the discovery of his villany and the pursuit 
of the father, he precipitately abandoned the 
poor contiding victim of his deception and 
fled. He was discovered some hours after 
on a railroad train, partially disguised; and 
when asked by the officer whither he was 


' going, he coolly replied that charges had been 


made against him which required him to de- 
fend himself, and that he was going East to 
investigate them. He was arrested, detained 
for a time, and then reluctantly discharged 
for lack of evidence. 

But justice was nof to be thus balked. 
The father, outraged by the villain’s crime in 
his most precious relations, now set himself 
systematically to work to fasten the clutches 
of the law firmly upon this man, While one 
set of detectives “shadowed” him from 
place to place, others went to New Jersey 
and procured the legal evidence of his for- 
mer marriage, and the attendance of the 
deserted wife. Ina few weeks the culprit 
was rearrested and brought back to the scene 
of his illicit triumphs, now the scene of his 
disgrace; and under the unromantic name 
of James Hardy, the only one to which he 
could lay rightful claim, he was indicted, 
tried and convicted of bigamy, and sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment. The trial inci- 
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dentally developed the fact that the accused 
was an expert forger as well as a veteran 
bigamist. It appeared that he had at least 
two wives living at the time of this last mar- 
riage, both of whom he had heartlessly de- 
serted ; and that upon abandoning the second, 
in New Jersey, he had caused a notice of his 
death to be published in a distant paper, fol- 
lowed by the touching sentiment— 


“Peaceful be his silent slumber 
In the cold and lonely grave.” 


Copies of this paper had been sent to his late 
residence. He had been traced through sev- 
eral places, in all of which he performed the 
role of a minister, as skillfully and as success- 
fully, for the most part, as in the last scene 
of his labors. 

It is somewhat of a relief to know that 
this adroit scoundrel died in the penitentiary 
before the expiration of his term; and: that 
the life of his last victim was not blighted 
irreparably by his villany. She has since 
happily married, and in the pleasant relations 
of a loved and honored wife and mother, she 


may well remember her share in this dark 
episode only as a troubled dream. 
I have styled the career of this man a re- 


‘markable imposture. It may be said that 


neither bigamy-nor the simulation of the 
clerical office is extremely rare among us, 
and that both are occasionally detected in 
the same individual. After this is granted, 
I must still claim that the real-life villain 
here presented was the peer in subtlety, au- 
dacity and unadulterated wickedness, of any- 
thing in human shape that even the genius 
of Wilkie Collins has put in print; and I am 
quite certain that Miss Braddon has intro- 
duced us to no more fascinating a gentleman 
among those of her characters who deserve 
gibbeting. I do not remember to have read 
of any of the black sheep of fiction who were 
possessed of that strong personal magnetism 
that made people of average common sense 
the unyielding adherents of this reprobate, 
and caused them to reject conclusive evi- 
dence of his imposition. I hope and believe 
that such dangerous gifts are charily be- 
stowed on mankind. 


CHICAQUA. 


A TRAPPER’S LEGEND OF THE FAR WEST. 
BY H. GORMAN GRIFFITHS. 


. “I TELL you, stranger, Injuns is Injuns; 
they know considable more than most white 
folks reckon on. And why sbouldn’t they? 
They aint posted in the reg’lations of what 
you call soci’ty, praps, but then soci’ty aint 
truth. Soci’ty’s asham; that’s what soci’ty 
is, aint it? What's truth, then? Why, 
truth’s natur. And don’t an Injun know 
natar? Why, in course he does. In fact, 
natur’s about all that he does know. He 
don’t always tell the truth, do you say? In 
course he don’t; but that’s because he often 
takes to lyin’ about as nat’rally as a duck to 
amillpond. He knows natur, and when he 
wants ter, hecan talk it like a book. The 
worst of it is, you folks in the big settlement 
eastwards thar, can’t understand ’em, and as 
a consekence, you don’t know when they air 
lyin’. Ef an Injun tells you somethin’ that 
don’t come jest so, you say as how it’s his 
ignorants. ’Taint nothin’ of the kind. Ef 
an Injun promises, he'll lie like as not; but 
ef he means bizness, and threatens, he’ll do 
jest what he says, every time, because then 


he’s nat’ral even ef at no other time. What 
an Injun means, major, he'll do,Jand nothin’ 
short of the death-rattle will stop him. Yes 
sir, that’s so; and consekently I allow, that 
when young Chicaqua, more’n eighty year 
ago, said afore he went on that last trail of 
his’n, as how he know’d it would be his fin- 
ishin’ tech, and would end in his becomin’ 
dead Injun; and that knowin’ that, he went 
on to it jest for the reason that he felt it was 
a pint of honor for him to do so, I say, major, 
that I allow that he knowed jest what he 
was talkin’ about, and that his action was 
honest grit clear through. It may hev 
been instinkt with him; it may hev been 
some sort of Injun fortin’-telling; it may hev 
been anything you like to call it; but it was 
true, and facts show'd it to be true, every 
word of it, or my name aint no Bill Ruggles.” 

The speaker, a tall, broad-shouldered man 
of some fifty-five or sixty winters, had been 
engaged by me five or six weeks before, as a 
guide and hunting companion, upon a little 
expedition in Nebraska, that I had resolved 
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upon, as a pleasant and healthful way of 
spending a summer vacation. The friend 
upon whose recommendation I had engaged 
him, had told me that I should find Bill Rug- 
gies to be “a regular brick; true blue, every 
inch of him!” and I had found that the en- 
comium was most emphatically deserved. 
At first he had been inclined a good deal to 
taciturnity, and a dozen or so words a day 
seemed to be about the extent of his con- 
versational calibre; but as we became better 
acquainted, the old gnan gradually thawed 
out, and before we had been a week in each 
other’s company, we had grown to be first- 
class friends. So much so, indeed, that as 
the evenings drew on, and we completed 
what few arrangements were necessary fora 
camp out on the broad prairie, he would en- 
tertain me by the hour with stories and ad- 
ventures pertaining to his forty years’ life in 
the West. 

Bill had been a thorough hunter in his 
day, and his experiences of danger and ex- 
citement had been neither few nor far be- 
tween. Fights innumerable, with wild ani- 
mals, and equally wild men} privations and 
hair-breadth escapes; long tramps on uncer- 
tain trails, and longer ones on no trail at all; 
all had fallen to his lot, and all had contrib- 
uted to his knowledge of the “natur,’’ that 
he believed to constitute the beginning and 
the ending of true knowledge, In appear- 
ance you would have voted him, at first sight, 
to be a splendid fellow. He was of unusual 
height, but of such depth of chest, and 
width of shoulder, and length of limb, that 
his extreme altitude did not strike the spec- 
tator as his most prominent characteristic. 
At the moment of which I write, he was re- 
clining upon the ground in front of the blaz- 
ing fire that had just cooked our supper, and 
before which we proposed to pass the night 
with deerskins for blankets, and the blue 
sky for the ceiling of our bed-chamber. 

Our pipes were charged and fairly under 
way,and I, thinking perhaps to take my 
turn as a story-teller, fora while, had started 
to talk to my companion about the history 
of my own beautiful city on Lake Michigan, 
commencing, by speaking in rather a dispar- 
aging way of the Indians who were associ- 
ated with its earlier days. These allusions, 
however, proved quite disastrous to any in- 
tentions I may have had of distinguishing 
myself in the role of a romancer, for Bill 
broke in upon almost my first sentence with 
_ a spirited eulogy of Chicaqua, the most noted 
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of all the Indians of the old Mlinois valley, 
concluding his outburst with the language I 
have already quoted. . 

“But, Ruggles,” I said to him in reply, 
“you don’t mean to tell me that you believe 
half the romantic rubbish that is generally 
associated with the very name of your favor- 
ite chief of the past generation? Chicaqua 
was probably a very decent savage, as sav- 
ages go, and that’s aboutall. Pshaw! I'd as 
soon believe the old-fashioned nonsense 
about John Smith and Pocahontas.” 

“You say that, major,” responded my 
companion, moving into the bright light of 
the fire, and displaying to excellent advan- 
tage a face and form as rugged almost as 
the rocks that loomed up in the distance, 
“you say that, major, for the simple reason, 


‘that, as I said jest now, you aint posted. The 


first time I ever shot a buffalo, I sworeI hit 
him, because I hed the sights dead on him 
when I draw’d the trigger; and now you 
think you hev pinted your gun squar at my 
argement, and hev only to let fly to knock 
her to mince-meat. When, howsomever, I 
thought [ hed sent my bullet travellin’ for 
that ar bull,things was so regelated that ef the 
critter hed been forty foot high by a hun- 
dred foot wide, 1 shouldn’t hev singed an 
identical one of his hars. Cos why? Why, 
because I hed forgotten to hist down any 
bullet when [ loaded my rifle, you see; and 
so with you; you may blaze away in the line 
you've started on from sunrise till the cows 
come home, and whar’s my argement? Why, 
jest whar it was afore you slung in your fust 
load. Cos why? Why, becanse you aint 
got no kerrect slugs on the top of your arge- 
mentative powder. We fellers which live 
out on these prairies, or among the hills and 
woods over thar, larn many things that you 
city people never dreamed of. Thar is voices 
in the wind, major, as it whispers to the 
trees, ef you could only understand it; and 
thar is visions in the stars, as they laugh at 
you overhead, ef you could only read them. 
You say that it’s goin’ to rain, Cos why? 
Why, jest because you see what you call 
signs in natur. Ef, then, you who spend 
mest all your life in trying to go agin natur 
ken study out her signs, can’t the Injun 
which hes read that same book and no other, 
ever sense he was a papoose, see further than 
you ken? In course he ken.” 

’ I made no attempt to reply to Mr. Rug- 
gles’s rather dogmatic line of argument. 
Indeed, I had learned from past experience 
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that the attempt would be worse than use- 
less. 

“ Hev you got anythin’ to say on this here 
subjec’?” he continued, after a moment’s 
vigorous application to his pipe. 

“ Well, no, Bill,” I answered. “’T would 
be no use if I had. Your mind’s dead set 
in one direction, you know, and nothing that 
I could say would change you. There’s one 
thing, however, that I would like to remark, 
and that is, that throwing all your logic on 
one side, I don’t believe Chicaqua ever said 
anything of the kind you ascribe to him. 
What have you to say to that?” 

“ For a sensible man, major, you will crawl 
out of the smallest hole I ever did see. In 
course, the Injun said jest what I said he 
did. How doI know it? Wall, ef you hev 
no very partickler engagement fur half an 
hour or so, I'd jest as lief tell you as not, per- 
vided ef you see you’re beat, you'll give in 
and acknowledge the corn.” 

I assured Mr, Ruggles that I had no re- 
markably pressing engagement, just at that 
time, out on the prairies, hundreds of miles 
from the next white man, for aught I knew, 
unless it was to devote an hour or two’s 
pleasurable attention to him. 

The old hunter smoked vigorously for 
about ten minutes, as if to collect his 
thoughts, and then, after refilling his pipe, 
drew himself a little closer to the fire, and 
commenced his story. 

“You know, major,” he said, “I warnt all 
my life a hunting around these hills and 
peraeries in Nebrasky. Forty year ago, or 
more, I trapped my fust beaver in the valley 
of the Illinois, and for quite a spell was 
round in them parts pretty nearly all the 
time. There was buffalo in them days clar 
down to Lake Michigan, while the section 
now covered with brick towns was right 
smart with elk, and bilin’ over with smaller 
critters. It was thar that I met old Father 
Joseph, and the old man, major, was one of 
the best friends Bill Ruggles hed for a good 
many year, until bime-by, he finally went 
under, and was berried nigh onto the mouth 
of the river he had knowd so long. The 
father, at fust, I believe, lived up in the Fox 
River district, but when I knowd him he 
had a queer little shanty on the Lake Shore, 
whar the town of Chicago is now located, 
chiefly built of logs by hisself, who knowd 
nothin’ of sech work, and by the Injuns, 
who probably knowd less. It was a neat 
little sort uv a place, surrounded by a little 


yard laid out with flowers and garden sass, 
aud from the breakin’ up uy of the snow to 
the fallin’ of the red and yellow leaves, it 
was as purty as anythin’ you ever see. Who 
was Father Joseph, do you say? Wall, I 
was jest about to give you all perticklers ef 
you will only hold gn to yer hosses a spell. 
The old man was a Catholic priest, a sorter 
half missionary and half hermit, or suthin 
or other uv that kind, which had struck the 
wilderness many year afore any white man, 
mor’n a hunter now angagin, had ever been 
thar. He was a big favorite with all the In- 
juns. They knowd him, and they loved him, 
and they trusted in him, Many’s the time 
that cantakerous tribes hev berried the 
hatchet and took a smoke at the calamet 
through his intercession; many’s the fight 
he’s stopped between hot-blooded redskins 
which wanted to go fur each other, fur jest 
nothin’ at all; many’s the Injun gal that’s 
come to him in her love difficulties, and got 
them all straightened out; and many’s the 
day, when the old medicine men hev ac- 
knowledged the corn, and confessed that his 
Manitou was stronger in some respec’s than 
their’n, as they see him heal diseases that 
they hed been obligated to give over as mor’n 
a little beyond their range. He was, you see, 
asorter doctor of divinity, and doctor of 
physic, and doctor of law, all rolled into one, 
and was reckoned a host in either line.” 
Having progressed thus far without much 
difficulty, or to use his own language, “ got 
the thing fairly started,” Mr, Ruggles an- 
nounced his intention to “drop this kinder 
prospectin’, and strike a close trail a little 
better.” His design was doubtless excellent, 
but his execution proved to be slightly de- 
fective, for what with occasional launchings 
out into philosophical dissertations, and bi- 
ographical sketches of about every man who 
had ever hunted “between the Fox River 
and the Ingeanny line,” and divers and sun- 
dry other subjects of an equally extraneous 
character, the old gentleman’s narrative 
stretched far into the night before it com- 
menced to evince any signs of a termination. 
Out of tender consideration for my readers, 
I will therefore drop Mr. Ruggles’s exact 
words; indeed, I could not begin to remem- 
ber them if I tried; and continue his story, 
much as it impressed itself upon my own 
mind. 
It was a bright autumn in October, about 
eighty years ago. The sun was lighting up 
the peaceful waters of the beautiful lake, ; 
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with his earliest and softest glories, making 
the little waves to merrily dance in the gold- 
en brightness, and driving away the white 
- mist that during the night had’settled down 
upon the face of the water. It was not, how- 
ever, too early for the good priest, who, ac- 


companied by his trusty dog, was briskly: 


starting down to the river to engage for an 
hour or so in testing the biting qualifications 
of the fishes, that had not then been all 
driven far out from the shore. But Father 
Joseph’s intentions, very much like those of 
Mr. Bill Ruggles, were more readily defined 
than executed, for hardly had he launched 
his hook for the first time into the water, 

- when his attention was attracted by a cer- 
tainly unusual sight for the time and place 
—the appearance of acouple of white men 
advancing upon a pair of hardy mustangs, 
about a quarter of a mile up the stream. 
Forgetting his piscatorial designs, and nearly 
everything else, the worthy priest started for 
the spot where the strangers would cross the 
river, with the intention of discevering at 
the earliest possible momeut who they were, 
and what business had brought them so far 
from the white settlements. 

He found them to be boys; at least, not 
much more than that; one of them probably 
bearing the weight of some nineteen sum- 
mers upon his shoulders, while the other 
was his senior by about a twelvemonth, 
The younger was a light-haired youth, with 
a ruddy complexion, somewhat. tanned by 
the sun; and the general appearance of an 
infinite amount of good humor, now evident- 
ly suppressed by some unkindly influence. 
His companion was dark and tall, rather 
thoughtful in his looks, but possessed withal 
of au evident amount of dogged determina- 
tion, well calculated to carry him through a 
goodly weight of difficulties, Both were 
strong, well-built young fellows, but there 
was about the physique of the elder a mus- 
cular development of chest and limb that 
stamped him in an instant, as an athlete of 
no mean powers, 

“ Good morning, father,” spoke the elder 
youth, with easy courtesy, as the old man 
approached them; “ you will allow me to in- 
troduce myself to you as George Gregory. 
This, my companion, is William. Egerton, 
We live some hundred miles or so east of. 
you, and desire to see you for a short season 
at your leisure.” 09 

be -morning, my sons,” responded the 
old man. “Good-morning to you. I am 


happy to-see you, and shall be glad to do 
anything that in me lies, to assist you. But 
first you. will accompany me to my cabin, 
and join me in my morning meal, before we 
proceed to consider any more weighty 
business.” 

The trio accordingly repaired to Father 
Joseph’s little mission station, and then, af- 
ter such a breakfast as only a frontiersman 
knows how to prepare, the young strangers 
explained alittle more definitely, the object: 
of their visit. 

Some two weeks before, it appeared, they, 
in company with a dozen friends or so, in- 
cluding among other young ladies, one who 
was the sister of Egerton, and the sweet- 
heart of the elder youth, had been surprised 
one night while camping out near their own 
settlement by a small band of Sioux Indians, 
who had stampeded their horses, and captar- 
ing Miss Egerton, had escaped before most of 
her friends were sufficiently awake to know 
what was the cause of the disturbance. The 
two boys, as headstrong as boys usually are, 
insisted upon organizing a pursuit, and as no 
one else seemed to be inclined to go with 
them until a stronger force could be obtained 
from another settlement, had stolen off as 
soon as they could obtain horses and an ad- 
ditional supply of arms. After a wild goose 
chase of several days, and it was most em- 
phatically a wild goose chase, for if they had 
ever once come up with the Indians, they 
would not have been able to achieve any- 
thing more than the loss of their scalps, they 
had luckily remembered the existence of 
Father Joseph, and by the aid of a pocket- 
compass, had shaped their course directly for. 
his residence, 

The old man heard them patiently to the 
last. 

“Tam glad, my children,” he said, “that 
you have sought me out, forI may be of 
service to you. lf I can do nothing else, I: 
can probably obtain information regarding 
the whereabouts of your. sister and friend; 
and if the redmen who hold her prisoner are 
the Sioux, I may be enabled to aid in effect- 
ing her restoration. In one hour I can talk 
to you more definitely, and in the meantime 
let me beg of you to. be patient and hopeful. 
Here you are as safe as you could be any- 
where in this broad land, for no man in IIli- 
nois,be he white or red, would injure a hair of. 
the head of a guest of the poor friar Joseph. 

The priest left them shortly afterwards, 
and mounting a young gray horse, which, in. 
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the language of Mr. Ruggles, “hed more 
p’ints of a horse crowded into a small skin, 
than would stack a young circus,” rode away 
to the North. True to his word, he was back 
inside of an hour, and with him rode a 
young Indian of magnificent proportions 
and regal bearing. 

On his horse he appeared to splendid ad- 
vantage, but when he dismounted, and with 
aclean regular step advanced towards the 
cabin, he seemed to the boy spectators to be 
the most perfect specimen of the genus homo 
they had ever dreamed of. He was a young 
man, not more than twenty-five or six years 
of age, but built as compactly as though he 
had been cast in bronze. He was tall, but 
not unusually so, and probably lacked a cou- 
ple of inches to make the full complement 
of six feet. His head was small, but well 
moulded. Itsat compactly upon his shoul- 
ders, inclining slightly forward, with a poise, 
which, though watchful, almost suspicious, 
wanted not one of the elements of dignity. 
It was the body proper, though, that consti- 
tuted the chief attraction of the young Indi- 


an, and that was superb. There was the: 


width of shoulder, and rounded fullness of 
deltoid overhanging the hips, and permit- 
ting an easy unencumbered sweep of the 
arins, while it gave the entire figure a grace- 
ful undulating swing, seeming to combine 
the grace and nerve finish of Antinous, with 
the hardened vigorous muscle of the gladi 

ator; the depth of chest and prominent play 
of pectorals that always truly stamp your per- 
fect athlete and no otlier man; and the 
solidity of thigh, massive at its muscular de- 
velopment, and then gradually tapering down 
to a hard, cleanly-defined leg, with thesweep 
80 eminently suggestive of the combination 
of great strength, with lithe, tiger-like agili- 
ty. The wrists and ankles were small but 
firm; the features rather prominent, though 
remarkably regular; and the skin of a light 
copper color, which, in the ceaseless action 
of nerve and muscle, seemed to be the glow 
of some hidden fire beneath the surface. 

“This, my children,” said the friar, as the 
pair entered the log hut, “is Chicaqua, the 
young chief of the Sioux. These, my red 
brother, are the white brethren of whom we 
have been speaking.” 

The Indian cast a searching glance upon 
the young men for an instant, and then spoke 
in a firm but singularly musical voice: 

“Chicaqua is glad to meet his white broth- 
ers. He has heard their story, and will help 


them. He will return the White Lily to 
them. Is that enough?” 

“My red brother wishes me to say to his 
pale brethren,” said the priest, “that their 
sister was taken from her friends by some of 
the young men of his tribe, but without his 
knowledge. She has not been harmed in 
any way, and would have been given up to 
me without a moment’s hesitation, had not 
one Of the younger chiefs, who is jealous of 
our red brother, surmised that such would 
be the case, and connived with a band of red 
men who are less friendly with me, to steal 
her from the camp. Chicaqua, however, is 
able to discover our sister, and will do it. 


The traitor in his own tribe has fled from the 


place, but our red brother is confident that 
the White Lily will remain unharmed, and 
that he can recover her.” 

“My father has spoken well,” said the 
young chief. “Chicaqua has promised to 
bring the White Lily to him, and he will do 
it.” 

“But when will our brother go? and does 
he know certainly that he will succeed?” 
asked young Gregory, with great earnestness. 

“Chicaqua has spoken; and his words are 
not wind.” 

“ Will our'red brother allow us to go with 
him ?” eagerly asked Egerton. “ We will do 
all that he asks us; will go when he says go, 
and stops when he says stop. He shall find 
us brave, and strong, and faithfulin the fight 
oron the trail.” 

The young chief thought for a moment, 
and then replied: 

-“My white brothers may go. Chicaqua 
will show them how his enemies fall before 
his anger, as the dry grass in the moon of the 
falling leaves falls before the fire of the Great 
Manitou. Chicaqua would now see bis fa- 
ther alone.” 

And rising from his seat, the Indian left 
the house, followed by the friar. 

“My father,” spoke the chief, as they 
reached the bank of the river, “Chicaqua 
has spoken, and his words are not wind. 
But Chicaqua will not go out any more with 
his young men to the hunt, or to the battle. 
His fathers who have gone before him to the 
happy hunting-grounds are calling for him, 
and he cannot turn away from their voices. 
The young men will lament over Chicaqua, 


and the young women will weep for him be-- 


fore the leaves come again. But he is not 
afraid. Even as his father has taught, so has 
he tried to learn. He can see the sun go 
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away in the evening because he knows that 
it will come again in the morning. He weeps 
not when the leaves die before the east wind, 
because he knows they will return when the 
south wind has driven away the ice. And 
he can die, because he knows that he shall 
again live with the Manitou, and the young 
men over whose graves the grass has grown 
these many moons.” 

“ But why will not Chicaqua take his braves 
with him, so that his enemies shall not be 
able to prevail against him?” asked the old 
man, with more anxiety than he had hereto- 
fore expressed. 

“Chicaqua’s young men are as the wind 
in the storm, They speak to the enemy as 
the thunder speaks to the night. He would 
hear them afar off, and the White Lily would 
be slain before Chicaqua could reach her. 
Chicaqua will leave his white brothers in 
the forest, and will steal as the fox into the 
camp. He will not be heard until he has 
saved the pale maiden, and given her to her 
young men. And then,”—and the young In- 
dian drew himself up to his magnificent pro- 
portions—* Chicaqua is a man, and not a 
maiden. He can die. My father will not be 
sad. He loves his red brother, and his red 
brother loves him, and would die a hundred 
times, if he could, to serve him. But my 
father will not forget Chicaqua, and when, 
iu the moons to come, the white men drive 
their red brethren from the river, and the 
hatchet is lifted never to be buried, my father 
will remember Chicaqua, and think of him 
kindly.” 

For a moment the young chief knelt before 
the old man as he laid his hands upon his 
head. Then rising to his feet, with every 
look but one of fixed stern determination 
faded from his face, he strode to his horse 
and mounted. 

“ Chicaqua will see his father and his white 
brothers at the sunset.” 

Another instant, and horse and rider were 
but as a little speck far out over the 
prairie. 

That evening as soon as the moon had 
commenced to throw her first beams earth- 
wards, the three young men, admirably 
mounted, and armed to the teeth, received 
the old man’s benediction, and started across 
the great waste... 

For miles they rode in perfect silence, nei- 
ther seeking to. speak a word; and as the 
horses’ hoofs fell upon the soft grass as foot- 
falls on rich velvet, the figures seemed to 


glide along as noiselessly as so many dark 
shadows. 

At length Chicaqua spoke. 

“ My white brothers,” he said, “ are brave 
warriors, and they will do well, even as Chi- 
caqua’s own young men. But they must be 
wise and cautious. Otawa, who has their 
pale sister in his camp, is cruel and strong. 
If he hears the footsteps of Chicaqua and 
his brothers, he will kill the White Lily be- 
fore they can reach her. Chicaqua will 
therefore leave his brothers at the edge of 
the woods, and will go into the camp as soft- 
ly as the leaves, as they fall upon the earth; 
and will bring out the White Lily to her 
brethren. But if the braves of Otawa should 
hear Chicaqua, his white brothers must 
make their Thunder Manitou speak to the 
red men, and drive them away before its 
smoke. Then will Chicaqua carry the Lily 
from the warriors, who shall bow before the 
wrath of the Thunder Manitou, and she 
shall be safe. Do my white brothers hear?” 

“Chicaqua’s words have sunk deep into 
the ears of his brethren,” replied Gregory, 
“and they will obey. Chicaqua is a great 
warrior, and his brothers know that when he 
speaks he is wise and right.” 

And having thus come to a definite under- 
standing regarding their plan of action, the 
young men again relapsed into themselves, 
and rode on through the night in perfect 
silence. 

With the morning came a brief rest for 
man and beast, and then the search was re- 
sumed and maintained without more cessa- 
tion than was absolutely necessary. During 
the entire day but little was spoken by either 
ofthe party. Chicaqua, rich with@ornaments 
of wampum, and glittering with bright feath- 
ers and precious metals; his magnificent 
proportions half concealed and half intensi- 
fied by his elaborate deerskin tunic, and leg- 
gings, and closely-fitting moccasons, rode in 
advance. A plume of majestic eagle feath- 
ers waved and nodded from his head, while 
his face was covered with a profusion of yel- 
low and vermilion war paint. His compan- 
ions rode in silence a few feet to the rear, 
They were well armed, and from the occa- 
sional glances they cast upon their rifles and 
pistols—the Thunder Manitous of Chica- 
qua’s vocabulary—were evidently resolved 
to make a good fight, should the necessity 
present itself... 

Towards sunset they again halted, and 
from the extra caution that the Indian now 
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commenced to display, it was evident that 
they were approaching their destination. 
Leaving the prairie they struck into the se- 
clusion of a thick belt of pine and fir trees, 
that skirted the banks of a small river ap- 
parently for some few miles; and here, at 
the young chief's direction, the boys dis- 
mounted. ° 

“ My brothers,” said Chicaqua, “are now 
but one hour from the wigwams of Otawa. 
His young men are as foxes, and may hear. 
My brothers therefore will be patient until 
the moon has again sunk behind the clouds.” 

About ten o’clock the dusky leader signi- 
fied that the time for further action had ar- 
rived, and the trio noiselessly forded the 


stream, and behind the protection of the 
trees on the other side, stealthily rode along 
the bank for four or five miles. 

Again dismounting, they tethered their 
horses and crept through the timber to the 
west, swiftly, but so lightly, that the dry 


twigs hardly cracked beneath their feet. In 


afew moments the country became a little 
more open, and though the night was perfect- 
ly dark, the boys felt that they were again 
approaching the plains. Another instant, 


and a deep red light broke upon the sight; 


and the rescuers of the White Lily were en- 


abled to distinguish the dark outlines of an 
Indian camp before them. In the centre, 
and casting a dull lurid glare upon the scene, 
lazily burned a large hemlock fire, but aside 


from the flickering flames and steadily as- 


cending column of smoke, everything was as 
still and motionless as the grave. 

“ Hist!” spoke the Indian, in a low steady 
voice, “My brothers will remain here. 
Chicaqua Will steal the White Lily from the 
wigwams of the dog Otawa, himself, and 
will bring her to her young men. Let my 
brothers be as still as the whisper of the 
Manitou, unless they see that the young men 
of Otawa are but sleeping the sleep of foxes, 
and hear the breath of Chicaqua. Then let 
them speak with the Thunder Manitou, and 
breathe upon Otawa the smoke that shall 
make his braves as the dust before the mighty 
wind.” 

While he was speaking, the young chief 
proceeded to disencumber himself of every 
ounce of superfluous clothing, and by the 
time he had concluded his brief injunction, 
stood stripped to the waist, unless, indeed, a 
most liberal ornamentation of the gaudiest 


and most glowing tints of war paint could 
be looked upon in the light of a covering. 


Then with a keen cruel knife between his 
teeth, and the tomahawk that had written 
the fame of Chicaqua in letters of blood, al- 
most through the entire valley of the Illi- 
nois, in his hand, he crept from his conceal- 
ment inthe woods, and stealthily glided to 
the wigwams of the foe. 

For moments that seemed to be hours, the 
boys remained in terrible suspense. The 
camp before them continued to be as silent 
and motionless as it was when they first 
made out its shadowy outlines, while Chica- 
qua seemed to have disappeared like some 
phantom into the blackness of the night. 
By-and-by, however, the anxious watchers 
saw a shadow cross the glare of the hemlock 


fire, and sink into the darkness beyond, and 
then they knew that the Indian had entered 
the heart of the enemy’s stronghold, and that 
the end of their dangerous mission was near. 
Whether that end would be death or suc- 


cess they knew not, and as they thought of 
the dread issues that hung upon the next 


few moments, their very blood seemed to 
halt in its course, and their hearts to stand 
still beneath the weight of excitement that 
hung over them. Minute ‘after minute 


dragged wearily along, and still nothing but 


the silence of the grave rested over the camp. 
Then for a second a shadow again left the 
darkness, hovered across the light, again to 
be lost in the gloom; though this time it dis- 
appeared in the shade between the light and 


the earnest spectators. Another instant, and 


to their horror the flames of the merciless 
fire shot up towards the night with a sudden 
and momentarily intense brilliance, illumin- 
ating the entire camp with almost the light 
of the noonday, and bringing out in rich 
clear relief the figure of Chicaqua, bearing 
the still form of the White Lily in his arms, 
and not yet out of the lines of the wigwams 
in which the braves of Otawa were sleeping. 
The chief saw his danger, but though he 
some increased his speed, he did not relax 
one jot or one tittle of the snakelike caution 
that had evidently governed all his move- 
ments in the darkness, 


With his head thrown forward, his right 
hand grasping his knife, and the left arm 
thrown around the maiden, whose weight 
seemed not more to him than that of a feath- 
er, he glided onwards with wonderful rapid- 
ity, and yet as lightly and noiselessly as a 
thing of air. In another moment he had 


reached the open prairie, and then raising 
himself to his full height, he rah with his 
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prize to the cover of the woods with the 
fleetness of the wind. 

Without speaking tothe excited boys as he 
passed them, the Indian bore the rescued 
girl, as swiftly as the thick undergrowth of 
the woods would allow, to the spot on the 
river bank where the horses were fastened. 
Unloosening his own, and closely followed 
by his white companions, he crossed the 
stream, and lifting the girl before him upon 
his horse, urged it into a sharp trot. 

“ Chicaqua,” he said, now speaking for the 
first time, “ has done even what he promised. 
The White Lily is safe. She did not know 
that Chicaqua was a friend, and her spirit 
was frightened away when she saw him. 


But she will soon be well again, and will 
speak to her brothers.” 

Hardly had the words died away upon the 
red man’s lips, or the boys been able to ex- 
press one syllable of gratitude, when a low 
murmur, almost instantly swelling into a 


sharp wild roar, like the angry shouting of 
many men, was borne to their ears from the 
direction in which they were flying. 

“It is Otawa,” said Gregory, in a voice so 
full of agony that its very sound startled him. 
“It is Otawa, and he has discovered us.” 


“No, my brother,” replied Chicaqua, urg- 


ing his now almost flying steed toeven a still 
swifter pace, “it is not Otawa. His scalp 
now rides with Chicaqua. But his young 
men have discovered that the White Lily has 
gone, and that their chief has died the death 


of a dog; and they are calling upon their 


Manitou and themselves for vengeance.” 

“Will they pursue us immediately, my 
brother?” asked Egerton, who, though ter- 
ribly frightened, proposed to fight a good 
brave fight rather than again surrender his 
sister to the tender mercies of the savages, 
or yield himself to their tortures, 

“ Chicaqua is not a woman,” was the reply. 
“ He did not tell the young men of Otawa 
which way he was going with the White 
Lily, and they cannot find his trail upon the 
wind. But they are not blind in their eyes, 
or deaf in their ears, and they will try hard 


to discover him, and when they do, will 


sweep after him as the eagle sweeps after its 
prey. My white brothers will be brave, 
though, and Otawa’s young men shall not 
prevail against them, but shall fly before the 
voice of their Thunder Manitou.” 
Throughout the long night the three men 
with their burden rode with desperate en- 


ergy, but as the morning broke, it was evi- 


dent that their horses, iron though their 
muscles were, were commencing to show 
evidences of undoubted exhaustion. About 
six v’clock they accordingly halted for a brief 
rest, in a little clump of trees that fringed 
the course of one of those streams so fre- 
quently found in this section of the West. 
Miss Egerton had by this time evinced signs 
of returning consciousness ; indeed, she after- 
wards said that she had recovered from her 
insensibility hotirs before, but finding her- 
self in the arms of a war-painted Indian, 
rushing with the fleetness of the ~wind 
through the night, and not seeing her broth- 
er or her sweetheart by her side, she had 
been too much afraid to move, to say noth- 
ing of attempting to speak, She was a very 
pretty fair-haired, blue-eyed young lady of 
somewhere about seventeen years of age, 
generally full of spirits and overrunning with 
merriment, but now very pale and frightened. 
The horrors of the past few weeks had been 


almost more than she could bear, while the 


dread anticipation that within a few days 
she would become, without the slightest ap- 
parent hope of rescue, the princess of the 
cruel chief Otawa, had well nigh killed her. 
So that when, in addition to these terrors 


and fears, she had found herself, after a sharp 


and bloody struggle between two powerful 
savages, ddenly teched to the arms of 
the victor and borne away through the night, 
it was no wonder that she should tremble 
and look pale and ill, even on this bright 


October morning, with her brave rescuers 


surrounding her. Seeing, however, that she 
was so emphatically with her own true 
friends, did much to restore the young lady’s 
equanimity; and when she heard how much 
Chicaqua had done and risked for her, she 
was able to place her little white hand in his 
strong grasp, and feel that to attempt to tell 
him how she thanked him and trusted in 
him would be something that she could 
never hope to achieve. 

The Indian evidently appreciated the 
maiden’s feelings in the premises, and as he, 
with a few brave firm words, inspired her 


with fresh courage and the brightest hope, 


he seemed to grow more noble and handsome 
than ever. 

After, in Chicaqua’s judgment, all the rest 
that could be taken with any safety had 
been enjoyed, the rescued and rescuers again 
took to their horses. Gregory might have 


preferred a little different disposition of Miss 
Egerton, but there was no gainsaying the 
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terse definite way in which Chicaqua acted 
in everything, and so when the horses were 
again galloping across the prairie the White 
Lily still rode in front of the Indian chief. 
To tell the truth, though she of course loved 
young Mr. Gregory and her brother very 
dearly, and fully appreciated their bravery, 
the little girl really preferred in her own 
heart that this should be so. There was 
something so very grand, and determined, 
and confident, about the Sioux leader, that 
his'very presence inspired her with an 'im- 
mense feeling of security, and she seemed to 
feel that with such a man to protect her she 
would be perfectly safe, though all the sav- 
ages of the lllinois valley were bent upon at- 
taining her destruction. 

None of the little party made any attempt 
at conversation: The White Lily lay peace- 
fully back, with her head against her dusky 
preserver’s shoulder, and his arm lightly 
though firmly around her; the boys were 
too intent upon their horses in particular, 
and the excitement’ of the moment in gen- 
eral, to say more than an occasional word, 
while Chicaqua evidently found it necessary 
to devote all his attention to the prospect of 
a by no means improbable pursuit. 

Shortly after noon he suddenly halted. 
“Hist!” he ejaculated to the boys, who ap- 
peared as if they were about to speak, and 
then, for a moment of intense excitement to 
the three young spectators, he remained in 
an attitude of most earnest listening. 

A look of strange intelligence passed over 
his usually immovable face. 

“The wind of the north,” he said, “has a 
story to tell Chicaqua. It says to him that 
the young men of Otawa are not asleep, and 
that soon they will see Chicaqua and his 
white brothers. But let not the White Lily 
tremble. She is with Chicaqua, and shall not 
fall into the wigwams of the dogs of Otawa. 
Her white brothers, too, will fight for her, 
and the Great Manitou of the pale faces and 
of the red men will shelter her, as the moun-, 
tains shelter the doves in the storm.” 

Again the fugitives dashed across the level 
prairie, though as each foot was traversed 
the effort seemed to be a greater one. The 
noble horses, appearing to snuff the danger 
from afar, put forth renewed exertions, but 
as if tocrush out the last hope, the grass 
became more and more luxuriant, until it 
offered a material and almost insurmount- 
able resistance to the progress of the strug- 
gling animals. The wind, too, to the intense 


disgust of Chicaqua, veered quite round, and 
instead of blowing as a gentle gale from the 
north, upon which could be borne the tid- 
ings of the approach of the pursuers, it met 
the devoted band full in the face, and every 
moment increased in strength. 

Half an hour passed without further signs 
of the coming of the avenger of Otawa, and 
then, to the terrified gaze of the young white 
men—the poor Lily was far too frightened 
to even peep over the bulwark of the Indian's 
shoulder—a little black speck came into view, 
way off in the distance. Chicaqua saw it 
the instant it appeared on the horizon, and 
after a moment’s thought, swerved from his 
course, and, to the surprise of the boys, 
forced his horse through the thick grass in a 
direction fully forty-five degrees from his 
original one. Time seemed to fly with ter- 
rible rapidity as the little party pushed on- 
wards, almost across the track-of the pur- 
suers, who appeared to gain on the fugitives 
every moment. They could now be seen to 
number some seventy or eighty mounted 
warriors, rushing down upon their intended 
victims, with the might of the mountain tor- 
rent as it dashes downward to the valley. 
Now their demoniac yells could be heard 
faintly and afar off; but coming nearer and 
clearer every second. Still Chicaqua led, 
and still the boys followed. Not a word was 
spoken. With his eyes directed steadily 
ahead, the Indian seemed to be looking for 
something in the distance with painful ear- 
nestness. Ah! he must have seen the ob- 
ject of his desire, for though his pursuers are 
now less than half a mile behind him, his 
face lights up with a satisfied gleam; and 
with a scarcely suppressed cry of triumph, 
he presses his failing horse onwards and on- 
wards with still greater energy. The boys 
follow the direction of their leader’s eyes, 
and as they look, they see a broad deep river, 
hitherto hidden by the waving luxuriant 
grass upon its banks, but near at hand, for 
all that. Onwards they stumble; and now 
they have reached the brink. But instead 
of plunging into the water as the young pale 
faces have already done, the Indian, with 
one word to the maiden, springs from his 
horse and stoops tothe ground. The savage 
pursuers dash towards him with the most 
terrible yells of triumph; but in a moment 
their fierce outcries cease. And then, asa 
column of flame and smoke shoots upwards 
to the sky, a shriek of fear, and hate, and 
despair, fills the air. : 
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Chicaqua has fired the prairie, and the 
south wind, now increased to a perfect gale, 
is driving the flames before it, and hemming 
iu the unhappy wretches, so recently flushed 
with triumph, with a fearful wall of death 
and fire. 

As the Indian applied the light to the dry 
combustible grass, he again sprang to his 
horse, and in a second was bearing the trem- 
bling girl across the river, There he paused, 
and with his terrified companions turned 
and gazed upon the scene to the north. 

So grand! so awful a scene the young 
people had never witnessed. For a few mo- 
ments the shrieks of the doomed braves of 
the slain Otawa rose high over the roar of 
the conflagration, as they fled in terror before 
the flames; and then every human voice was 
stilled. The fire had overtaken them, and 
horse and rider had been alike consumed in 
its terrible fury. Abmost as far as the eye 
could reach, to the front, and to the right 
hand, and to the left, the sea of flame ex- 
tended. A flash of powder could not have 
been more instantaneous than the flash of 
that dry grass into fire. Onwards rolled the 
pitiless element with a roar as of many wa- 
ters. The air was black with the smoke, 
while the very clouds seemed lurid with the 
cruel glare that shot up from. the earth, 
Higher and higher, and further and further 
sprang the flames, and still the fury of the 
fire abated not, and still did the work of de- 
vastation appear to go on with even increased 
vehemence, until it seemed to fade away in 
the far-off distance. 

“ Chicaqua’s words are not wind,” said the 
Indian, turning to the maiden after a long 
silence., “ The White Lily is now safe,” 

The half-fainting girl looked her gratitude, 
but she could not trust herself to speak. 

The party remained upon the bank of the 
river for some few hours. With the excep- 
tion of Chicaqua, who, with folded arms and 
a strange look of pain in his eyes, continued 
to look over the stream at the smoking waste 
of prairie, all were utterly exhausted. As 
the evening drew on, however, and the heav- 
ens gave indications of storm before morning, 
the young chief again urged his companions 
to action, and again placing Miss Egerton 
before him upon his horse, led the march to- 
wards the lake. For several hours he fol- 
lowed the banks of the river, in order to re- 
gain his original course, and at the same 
time avoid the burnt section of prairie, and 
then struck out across the open country. 


But few halts were made during the night, 
and after a hasty meal early in the morning, 
the three men with the White Lily made 
rapid progress until about noon, when they 
again came in sight of the little log-house of 
the good old priest. 

The worthy father came out to meet them, 
and Chicaqua, dismounting from his horse, 
advanced with Miss Egerton towards him, 

“ Chicaqua promised to bring the White 
Lily to his father,” said the Indian, speaking 
in an unusually faltering voice, for a man of 
his iron muscle and nerve, “ and he has kept 
his word,” 

“Ohicaqua has done very well,” replied 
the priest, “He is a great warrior, and has 
achieved what no other brave dared have 
attempted. But is not my red. brother 
wounded? He looks strangely weak and 
pale.” 

“ Otawa was a dog; but he slept as the 
fox sleeps,” replied the chief. “He heard 
Chicaqua in the wigwam of his women, and 
sought to slay him; and though Chicaqua 
slew him as he would a wolf, Otawa’s knife 
spoke sharply to him. Chicaqua told his 
father that he should not go out any more 
with the young men, and his words were the 
truth,” 

For the first time, the boys now learned 
that their intrepid young leader had been 
wounded, Through the thick folds of the 
girl’s shawl, which he had unnoticed by 
them tightly bound around his body, throw- 
ing his deerskin mantle over her shoulders 
in its place, they could see the dark stains of 
blood ; and when, as the silent sufferer sank 
to the earth, they tore away the covering, 
they saw with tear-dimmed eyes that during 
all that terrible ride the life-blood of their 
noble preserver had been slowly ebbing away 
from an ugly gash in his side. Not a word 
of complaint had he uttered; not a sign of 
pain or weakness had he evinced until now. 
His duty performed, his promise fulfilled, 
the iron spirit that had sustained him gave 

ay, and Chicaqua lay as helpless as a child 
at their feet. 

Tenderly the three strong men bore the 
helpless form, magnificent in its very pros- 
tration, to the little house, and placed it 
upon the good father’s own bed. Skillfully 
did the old man bring into requisition the 
simple appliances that much experience had 
rendered him so familiar and effective with. 
But all was in vain. Chicaqua, it was evi- 
dent, even to the eyes of the White Lily, 
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unused as they were to the sights of blood 
and death, was beyond all hope of earthly 
relief. 

Towards evening he slowly opened his eyes, 
as if from a deep sleep. 

“Is my father here?” he asked, in a faint 
woice. 

The old friar stepped to the bedside of the 
dying man. 

“My father will tell the young men of 
Chicaqua,” spoke the Indian, slowly and with 
great difficulty, “that he thought of them 
before he left his friends for the spirit-world, 
and loved them to the last. Tell them to be 
brave and true. The dog who sold the White 
Lily to Otawa may have fallen before the 
fire in the prairie. If he did not, the young 
‘men of Chicaqua must not sleep until they 
have found him, and treated him according 
to the law of the right. For the Manitou 
will not smile upon the braves, if they go out 
and come iu with a traitor. Chicaqua is 
sorry to leave his white father, bat the Man- 
itou calls him, and he cannot turn away from 
his voice. He loves his father, and has tried 
to do even as his father has taught him.” 

After a few more moments of painful si- 
lence the Indian spoke again: 

“ Will the White Lily look upon Chicaqua 

before he leaves? And then, as the sun goes 
down to the night, he will depart, and jour 
ney to his brothers who have gone before 
him.” 
_ The little girl, pale as the lily, which, in 
the Indian language, best symbolized her, 
and weeping as though her young heart 
would break, came nearer to the view of the 
man who had sacrificed his life to save her, 
and tremblingly took his hand. 

“The White Lily must not weep for Chi- 
caqua,” he said. “It is better that he should 
die. Chicaqua is not sorry that he has bought 
his pale face sister with his blood. If he had 
lived, he would not have been happy to see 
her go away to the settlements of her white 
brothers; and she could not have remained 
in the wigwam of the red man. She will 
now be happy, and Chicaqua is happy to 
know that she will be so. He will look down 
upon her from the land of the Manitou, a; 


will not suffer harm to come to her. My 
sister ‘will sometimes think kindly of Chica- 
qua, will she not?” 

The poor girl tried hard to speak, but the 
words refused to be uttered, and in the depth 
of her great grief she rested her head upon 
her dying preserver’s shoulder, and sobbed 
with a vehemence that no effort could re- 
strain. 

With considerable difficulty the young 


‘chief raised his hand from his side, and 


placed it upon the head of the weeping girl. 

“No, no! the White Lily must not sor- 
row,” he said, with a faintness so great that 
each word seemed as if it would be his last. 
“The Manitou does that which is right. 
Chicaqua hears his voice, and is not afraid. 
See! the gates of the spirit-world are open- 
ing for the red man, and his Manitou is call- 
ing upon him to enter in.” 

As the dying man spoke a stream of gold- 
en sunshine poured into the room, as the 
sun went down over the Western prairie. 
For an instant it lit up the noble features 
with wondrous glory, and then it faded away. 
But Chicaqua saw it not fade. As its bright- 
ness paled out of the sky the faithful spirit 
of the dusky hero shook off its earthly bonds, 
and passed ont to the great hereafter. 

So gentle was the change from life to death 
that they knew not when he died, and for 
many moments after the setting of the sun, 
remained sadly watching the grand silent 
form. 

Then the old priest tenderly lifted the 
arm of the dead from the bright head of the 
living, and as tenderly carried the now tn- 
conscious mourner from the room; while the 
boys, who had learned in so short a time to 
love so truly the noble-hearted chief, slowly 
followed. 

The next day the warriors of his tribe were 
‘assembled at the house, and into their keep- 
ing the dead chieftain was delivered. And 
it is said that throughout the entire valley 
of the Illinois no man was ever buried with 
greater honors, or mourned with more gen- 
eral sorrow, than Chicaqua, the Chief of the 
Sioux. 
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TREES OF THE FAR WEST. 


BY ELIJAH CHANEY. . 


Frmst in size is the Red Wood. It is found 
only in that part of the United States known 
as California, and only on the Sierra Nevada 
range, west of the Coast Range Mountains, 
The Red Wood forests commence at Smith's 
River on the north boundary line of the State, 
and co. tinue to Franci co Bay on the latter 
range. Then there is a gap, and afterwards 
they continue on through the State via Santa 
Cruz, The trees are all straight, commonly 
from four to twelve feet in diameter, and 
clusters, or groves of them much larger are 
found. One near Crescent City I measured, 
It was fifty feet in circumference; many others 
about as large were close by. They generally 
are about two hundred and seventy-five feet 
in height; the bark is often ten inches thick, 
The wood is soft, brittle and durable; the 
leaves resemble those of a cedar, and are few 
and scattering. These forests on the last- 
mentioned range arc located on low bills, 
composed of stiff yellow clay, with about two 
inches of soil for a covering, totally unfit for 
agriculture. A person on traversing through 
any part will encounter a continual’ jungle of 
fern and bushes, in places partially relieved by 
patches of delicious berries; in others he will 
see exposed to view the giant trunks which 
fell many centuries ago, and whose limbs have 
continued to grow downwards as well as up- 
wards ever since, forming often as many as 
six or seven large trees on a huge root, that 
once was a mighty tree growing the upright 
way; many of these old trees having fallen 
crosswise of each other; deep and dangerous 
pits are formed between them, the bottoms of 
which, on account of the fern and the dark- 
ness, cannot be seen; and as the sun is sel- 
dom visible, owing to the dense fog that ever 
prevails here, it is consequently wet or damp 
every day in the year. Few there are who 
care to traverse these forests for pleasure’s 
sake. 

Next is the Red Fir, by some called Spruce, 
and which rightly merits the name of the 
Monarch of the Forest. Its general shape is 
like that of all the fir family, cone or sugar- 
loaf shape; the color of the wood is nearly 
like that of the Red Wood, a thin girdle of 
white on the outside, the central reddish ;Jts 


foliage is dark green, very thick; in some 
18 


localities it grows to a height of three hun- 
dred feet, and is ten to twelve in diameter. It 
is one of the most common, valuable and 
beautiful of all the trees that grow west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is found on all the 
mountain ranges. 

Picea Bracteata, Larch, Balsam, White, and 
several other perhaps nameless kinds of fir, in , 
common beautify and grace the gorges on all 
the different ranges; and in various shades of 
color mingling together, they are truly beauti- 
ful ornamental trees; but the wood is so soft, 
wet and perishable, that they are considered 
worthless for other purposes. 

The Silver Fir is said to be found only in a 
few localities in the Sierra Nevada range. It 
is much like the Balsam, except that its leaves 
are tipped with white, caused by a gummy 
ooze, which makes them appear as if glitter- 
ing frest ever remained, mingling white with 
the green. By some this is considered the 
most beautiful of trees, 

Sugar Pine is found only on the heights of 
the different ranges, from Rogue River south. 

‘wood is soft, nearly white, and valuable as 
timber. It has thin bark, needle-like leaves 
growing in short bunches, and generally the 
trees grow about two hundred feet high, are 
from four to five feet in diameter, and on 
burning one side a delicious sugar is formed 
from the baked sap, - 

Yellow or Pitch Pine trees of three differ- 
ent kinds are found in all the ranges‘from 
Alaska south, Two of them are very valuable 
as timber, and in size and beanty nearly equal 
the Red Fir. 

Norway Pine iscommon. It grows en all 
the ranges north of California. It grows 
straight, and seldom more than one hundred 
feet high, and one foot in diameter. Trap- 


_pers in former years have often observed a bald 


mountain from some unknown cause sud- 
denly bristling for miles with the young trees, 
They grow rapidly for about thirty years, and 
then all together, within two years’ time; they 
are dead; remaining a vast dead forest: for 
about four’ years, at whicli time the roots are 
decayed, and the first winter storm that comes 
blows them dewn pretty much all one way, 
and it appears that an never grow again on 
the same land, 
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The White Spruce is found only in the 
western Red Wood range. Its wood is soft, 
coarse-graiued, white and valuable. Its bark 
is thin, and partially covered with short scales ; 
its leaves are-like fine grass, and grow in a 
few scattering bunches about a foot in length. 
The limbs and knots, unlike the trunk, are so 
hard as to frequently break the best of steel 
axes, 

Tamarac and Black Pine are found on the 
ranges in Washington Territory, The trees 
are all straight and tall, and generally the 
limbs are covered with moss, presenting a sin- 
_ Sular appearance, particularly so when the 
* sun shines on them. 

The Myrtle is found only on the western 
slope of the Coast Range Mountains, and be- 
tween the Columbia and Klamath Rivers. Its 
general height is one hundred feet, and it at- 
tains a diameter of three feet, Its wood is 
white, solid and heavy, and always accompa- 
nied by a pleasant gratifying odor. It, is 
much valued for furniture, as the wood, it is 
said, neither swells nor shrinks; also, the 
leaves held to the breath immediately break 
or relieve a cold. 

The Madrone, or Mountain Laurel, is found 
on all the highlands of the mining districts, 
from Rogue River south; this variety, as well 
as all those before named, is evergreen. Its 
general height is about seventy feet, and it # 
two in diameter. It has thin smooth bark, of 
a purple color. Its wood is white and solid, 
almost grainless, and is valuable for engraving 

etc, 

The Water Maple is a native of Southern 
Oregon, and grows only immediately on the 
water courses, Its foliage is of a dark green, 
and very thick; and its general appearance at 
a distance is like an apple set on astake, It 
is about sixty feet high, and of all the wild 
trees that grow west of the Rocky Mountains, 
there is no more beautiful variety. 

_ Oaks, Black, and a specie of White, are 
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found in a zone or belt‘of country commenc- 
ing at the Wallamet va'ley, and extending on 
through the Umphqua, Rogue River and Sac- 
ramento valleys. They commonly are eighty 
or ninety feet high, and are wide-spreading, 
ornamental trees; but the wood is so open, 
porous and brittle, that they are considered 
worthless for all other purposes except fuel, 
In the last named valley hundreds of oaks are 
stripped of their limbs every year for fuel, 

which is packed in flat-boats and sent to the 
cities below, The boat with wood is placed 
in a yat, fastened, and then all is completely 
covered with water, the boat is removed, and 
a calculation made of the number of cords of 
wood it contains, upon the principle that so 
many. inches of wood displace so many inches 
of water, which is a very just mode. 

. The Birch grows to perfection on Koatine 
River, and the other tributaries of the Upper 
Columbia. Within a few miles of “ Little 
Dalls””—a romantic place near to the north 
line of Washington Territory, where there are 
natural troughs thirty or forty feet deep, cat 
slantwise in the bed-rock across the river, 
over which its clear pure waters madly rush, 
rumbling and dashing, presenting a wild and 
fearful-looking sheet of foam—I have seen 
birch trees growing six to eight feet in diame- 
ter, and the first sixty feet in height without 
alimb. I saw also two Indians making the 
portage around those magnificent rapids, one 
carrying a birch-bark canoe, purchased at 
Koatine, which measured twenty-five feet in 
length, and its weight was estimated at less 
than one hundred pounds, They are made 
by first shaping a tree into a mould, binding 
the green bark to it with withes till dry, then 
it is trimmed, and a few light braces like 
those of a basket sewed inside. When under 
headway on the beautiful Columbia, it is as- 
tonishing with what speed the Indians propel 
the birch-bark canoes, 


‘The snow is white, the stars are bright, 
The sleighbeils ring so clear; . 
The moon puts on her softest light, 
To shine upon my dear; 
The frosty air is calm, and yet 
' "The wind it seems to blow, 
* ‘Bo fast the flying runners glide 


SONG.—TO GERALDINE. 


BY BRITOMARTE. 


The moon doth shine in vain, my love, 
So bright your smiles they beam; 

8o brilliant are your eyes, my sweet, 
In vain the keen stars gleam! 

The bells, my dear, that ring so clear, 

_ But mock thy merry tone; 
Their silver voice is sweet to hear; 
Yet sweeter is thine own. 


|| 
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Across the pallid snow. 


GUESS: 


THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY A. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN OLD SWEETHEART. 


Any one who has been at L——, which 
Hes just across the river from A——, will re- 
member that one of the prettiest streets is 
that upon which the factory boarding-houses 
are situated. Indeed, at that time, it was 
the only one which could boast of a brick 
sidewalk. Here for half a mile the street is 
occupied by the boarding blocks belonging 
to the different manufacturing companies, 
And here it is that the thousands of giris 
who fill the great cotton factoriés, board and 
have their home, 

In the evening, after work, when these 
young ladies have time to dress and come 
out in their fine attire, it was far the most 
attraetive locality in the place, to’ a boy of 
eighteen. And I hope nobody will be so un- 
kind as to misunderstand me when I ac- 
knowledge that I had a great propensity to 
promenade there, and also that I had gained 
quite an extensive acquaintance among the 
“mill girls.” I’m perfectly well aware that 
a class of young ladies living on certain 


STEPHENS. 


streets higher up in the same city, whose fa- 
thers grow rich from the dividends which 
come from the hard honest toil of these mill 
girls, would consider such an acquaintance 
low; and I’m perfectly wiiling they should, 
First and last, I’ve known a goodly namber 
from both these classes, and can honestly 
say that I’ve found as muth fntelligence, 
more wit and (to my eye) more beauty 
among the former, than the latter. Every 
pleasant evening this street would be 
thronged with the laughing,chattering groups 
of girls, ont for a whiff of pleasure and fresh 
air. And the incident camein on this wise. 

I was walking here one night, getting and 
giving nods, bows and merry salutations with 
now and then a jocose repartee, when my 
attention was all at once attraated to one of 
the girls in a bevy just ahead, a tallish, 
well-balanced figure with a profuse wealth 
of yellow hair. A certain familiar seeming 
struck meat once. Surely, I had seen her 
before, somewhere; not here, though, I was 
sure. Could it be? Yes, it must be Neli~ 
Nell Bellenger. . No mistaking that form and 
hair. Nejl tod dead certainty—the girl whose 


(Entered according to Act of Congress. te the year by Tuoxes & Tarsor, Boston, the of the 


long curl had gone with me, half in sport, 
half in affection, from battle-field to battle- 
field; which somehow or other never woul! 
get lost, but found its way safely from one 


suit.of army clothes to another; and which, . 


wrapped up in a piece of tissue paper was 
still.in my old wallet to-night. 

I followed on in some considerable 
ity. Would she knowme? Would she wish 
to remember old times—May-baskets, ‘the 
saphouse and those scrapes up in the little 
rustic neighborhood in the forests of Oxford 
County? O, how long ago it all seemed now. 

At one of the entrances she stopped, and 
with a “good-night” to her companions, 
ran up the steps, I stepped quickly along. 

“Nell, \ 

She turned and looked keenly at me, then 
all at once a great flush of surprise and won- 
der came into the still familiar face. 

“Why Guy Goldsmith !” 

It was shocking, but just then two young 
persons got a hug and a kiss. Fwas one of 
them. 

“Why, where have you been all these 
years 4 

“In the army, Nell.” 

“In the army! All through the war? 
You must tell me all about it. Come up 
staiws, Guy, up to my room.” 

(Nell was never one of the prudish sort.) 

“Against the rules, but this is an extraordi- 
nary case. I have a roommate, but she’s 
gone home now,” Nell explained, as we went 
up the staircase. 

Her room was on the second floor, fronting 
on the street. A pretty, cheerful wool carpet 
lay on the floor, Possibly it may surprise 
some of our aristoeratic people to learn that 
in addition to the usual furniture, this room 
contained a fine piano, a bookcase contain- 
ing Shakspeare, Scott, aud Dickens’s works, 
together with BaLLovu’s and other maga- 
zines! And there was an air of taste and 
fitness about it, too often wanting in more 
elegant homes. 

“ Why, Nell, what a nice place it is!” 

“Do you think so?” 

“ Yes, Ido; it’s fine; seems like a home.” 

“Well, I’m just having it comfortable. 
T've been a long time getting it fixed. The 
piano I rent, but the books and other things 
are mine. You know just how we used to 
live npthere in the woods, Guy.” 

Visions of the old snuff-bottle, the rough 
sittfng-room and BeHenger senior, came back 
to me. 
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“ How long have you been in the mill ?” 

“O, I came down the fall after you were in 
‘the neighborhood! That was in the spring, 
you know.” 

you've been here ever since—over 
three years 2” 

“Yes; in the same~room, too.- "Twas a 
bare, homesick-looking place when I came. 
But it seems like home, now.” 

“No wonder! It seems more like a home 
than anything I ever knew, Nell.” 

“And you’ve been in the army, Guy, all 
through this dreadful war! I’ve read about 
it so much—tried to keep posted up; and 
I’ve often thought that you might be in it. 
It seemed likely you would be, and I used to 
look over the lists of killed and wounded to 
see if your name was there. There were so 
many Gordons and Goldsmiths killed, that I 
thought you must be among them. But 
what a tall fellow you've got to be! Do 
stand up. A whole head taller than I am, 
now. And do you remember how I used to 
swing you round, Guy ?” 

“T’ll bet I do—about the time I hung you 
that May-basket. Yuu took me right under 
your arm.” 

“ What a race we had that night!” 

“ Yes, and how you could run. You can’t 
run like that, now, Nell.” 

“T don’t know. Don’t dare to try it, here. 
If I could only get into the woods out of the 
sight of folks, I wouldn’t mind trying a race 
with you, even now.” , 

“And that snuff! Do you remember the 
snuff you gave me? I sneezed all night. 
And how you and Lucrece tickled the bot- 
toms of my feet. Moses! It makes me 
dance to think of it. Where is Lucrece now? 
Wonder if she’s forgot how the bear hugged 
her.” 

“Married, Guy. Lives at Portland. But 
what a little scamp you were then, You 
jumped out of the window down at Ben's, 
and came up to our house in the middle of 
night and threw gravel against the windows 
just as we girls were going to bed.” 

“That was when Bonney was after me, 
you know. I wanted you to hide me.” 

“And 1 did; took you away up through 
the woods to the old saphouse.” 

“ T never shall forget that, Nell. I thought 
we were going to be married, and that was . 
where the minister lived. What a se you 
did put on to me!’ 

“You were just as honest about ft and as 
sober as a deacon.” 
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Guess. . 


“I know it. 1 always declared I’d pay you 
off for that. I staid in the saphouse all 
night, you know. Got scared by a wildcat. 
You brought my breakfast in the morning. 
Bonney tracked you up there and caught 
me. How he laughed, and what a sad job 
we made at eur parting. Did: you really feel 
bad, Nell?’ 

“Bad! LIcried all the rest of the day; 
got a dreadful scolding for hiding you, too. 
It seemed as if they would destroy me, the 
whole of them.” 

“That was too bad, Nell.” 

“O! Ldidn’t care for the scolding, but I 
did feel bad.to see you carried off so.” 

“Nadi!” 

“Well, Guy.” 199 

“ Have you got the jackknife yet?” 

Nell went to a cupboard, and taking down 
a basket took out the identical old “ broken- 
back” I had given her up in the Bellenger 
orchard nearly five years before. A queer 
feeling came over me at sight of it. 

“That old thing! You've kept it all this 
time, Nell!” 

“Yes, Guy, and it’s the neatest thing to 
cut kindling-wood with! I’ve used it for 
that ever since I came here.” 

There was something so funny about this 
clumsy souvenir and the practical use to 
which it had been put, that as we looked at 
it we both fell to laughing immoderately. 
I got out my wallet, and unrolling the tissue 
paper held up the curl. Nell made a grab at 
it. I saved it from her barely. 

“You've kept that all this time!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“To be sure. Why not?” 

Nell regarded me quite seriously for a mo- 
ment; then began asking me of my adven- 
tures and escapes in the war. 

It was past eleven when I bethought my- 

_ self that it was time to go. 

“Where do you live, now?” Nell asked. 

“©! just across the bridge, in A——.” 

I then told her something of my. present 
situation. 

“Glad you’re so near. I shall see you 
often, now.” 

“@f course you will. Can’t I come here 
again? How is it about rules?” 

“Yes, you may call; come and go quietly. 
It went be remarked, I guess. I shall want 
to see you, and we've nowhere else to meet.” 

“TU come to-morrow night, Nell.” 
I went home along in quite a joyous, crazy- 
headed state of mind. Nell had besome a 


very pretty young lady, and was withal the 


same jolly go-ahead Nell of former days. My 


meeting her seewed almost.a providence— 
of some sort. And I had, or fancied that I 
had, a vast deal of old-time affection for her. 


CHAPTER V. 
I BECOME A MATCHMAKER, 


| Next evening found me. crossing the 
bridge again. Nell was standing in the en- 
trance alone, waiting for me. But her greet- 
ing was a trifle more reserved than last 
night’s had seemed, though I scarcely noticed 
it at the time. She played several pieces, 
then sang and played * Anuie Laurie.” Af 
terwards we sat at the open window, talking 
and looking out into the evening. 

“Do you often visit home?” I inquired, , 

“ Once a year, only. I don’t know that I 
shall go as often, in the future. Father 
isn’t very pleasant. Grows less so, I think. 
You know he wasn’t when you were there,” 

I remembered his parging words to me 
very well. 

“ He didn’t like me much, I’m afraid. His 
parting advice was to keep away from him 
and his, in future.” 

“ He took a great dislike to you; forbade 
me ever to speak to you again, if you ever 
came back; and he seemed to think you 
might. I was saucy, and said I would if J 
got a chance.” 

“ Strange if you didn’t! We were engaged, 
you know.” 

“I remember it,” said Nell, laughing a 
little confusedly, “but I didu’t expect you 
would.” 

“ Indeed, I remember it!” 

“ Well, then, since we both remember it, 
let’s both forget it, quick as we can.” 

“ Forget it?” 

“ Yes, forget it.” 

“Why, Nell? Tell me why.” 

“ Well, then, to make short work of it, ’m 
three years the oldest. That's reason enough 
any time. Then you are, you told me, just 
beginning to study for the law. You must 
devote yourself to that instead of me or any 
other lady at present, And you oughtn’t at 
your age to hamper yourself with long em- 
gagements, either.” 

I was going to remonstrate, and talk of un- 
swerving love [ believe, but Nell stopped my 
mouth with her hand. Shut me up literally. 

“Don’t say another word about it,” said 
she. “I’ve thought it all over since last 
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night, for both of us. It wont do, nohow. 
We'll be just as good friends, but never think 
nor say another word about that to me, 
Promise me.” 

“Now, Nell!” 

“ Promise me!” 

I had to promise it. Ht 

It is mnpossible for a fellow to make a ten- 
der of his heart and hand and get refused— 
even for his own good—without feeling a 
little chagrined, morally impossible. Going 
home that night, I felt not a little chop-fall- 
en at first, and just a bit resentful (which I 
—_ no business to feel), It was not till I 

got nearly home that I could bring my- 
self to look at the matter sensibly. Then I 
could not help owning that Nell was right. 
And suddenly into my mind there came a 
vision of the dark-eyed girl in the garret, 
away down in Georgia: I wondered if I 
should ever meet her again, as I had Nell. 
I wight. Things come’ about so strangely, 
semetimes. And if I did, what then? after 
I had-become a lawyer, provided I should 
succeed in becoming one, of which at that 
time I was sadly doubtful. 

Meanwhile, I would remain the best of 
friends with Nell. I could not but respect 
her all the more for her views of to-night, 
even though they were a little mortifying. 
We could be friends for life. A sudden idea 
struck me. Nellougl#t tomarry Tom! The 
thought gave me a slight jealous spasm, at 
first, but I dismissed it manfully. Tom and 
Nell would make a splendid couple. Just 
the thing! Could I make the match? I 
must and would, somehow. To be sure 
match-making was a rather mean, old-wo- 
manish business; at least, I had always so 
considered it. But here was a match that 
I felt convineed ought to be made, and as 
there was no old woman in the family, not 
even an aunt that I knew of, the job fell: to 
me from sheer neces:ity. So I became a 
love-broker on the spot. And to this day I 
can’t help admiring the innocent sincerity of 
my motive. 

How to start the thing was the first ques- 
tion. Perhaps I had better sound Tom a 
little. So the next morning while we were 
a breakfast at the restaurant 1 put out a 
feeler. 

“ Why in the world don’t you get married, 
Tom ?” 

“Whatever put that into your head, 


Guess?” demanded Tom, rather surprisedly. 
“Aren’t we eomfortable, here? Should 


think you would be the last one to: want me 
to get married.” 

“Yes, but a fellow twenty-six like you 
with a good profession and well settled in 
life, rather ought to get married, the way I 
look at it. It’s a duty be owes society.” 

“Do you think so?” quizzically. 

“Yes sir’ee! If I was situated as you are, 
I'd be married to-morrow.” 

“ You don’t say so!” 

“T do say so!” 

“Provided you could find any one who 
would marry you, you should have added. 
Now in my case, I’m not at all sure I could 
find any one. Seriously I’m not.” 

“ What, a fine-looking chap like you, with 
fifty-five per cent of the population wawent 
That’s rank nonsense, Tom.” 

“ Well, since you are disposed to argue the 
ease, I honestly doubt that I should be any 
happier, in fact, I’m quite sure I shouldn’t 
be, on the whole.” 

“ How do you know, till you’ve tried it?” 

“O! I feel pretty sure. Don’t care to 
make the experiment; couldn’t take it back, 
you see, if ever so unsatisfactory.” 

It was evident that Tom was getting to be 
an old bach, and that the best efforts of his 
friends were necessary to reclaim him. Nell 
would be just the right one to cure him of 
his foolish proclivities, I felt sure. But how 
to manage it. Never would do to tell of my 
plan, or try to get my stern lieutenant-colone} 
to go a wooing atafactory house. Not, much, 
’Twas a toughish case, I revolved it some 
days. A lady would have had no trouble 
whatever in arranging it, I dare say; but toa 
drummer-boy, the affair presented difficulties. 

At last [hit upon a plan. St. Valentine’s 
day was approaching. I decided to send 
them valentines, and sv introduce the busi- 
ness by raising the curiosity of each, and 
then contrive to make each believe that the 
other had sent it, It involved a couple of 
forgeries, and no end of lies, white lies, to 
be. sure, But then a prospective lawyer 
oughtn’t to stand for a little thing like that, 
I proeured a couple of valentines, fine ones, 
and as I thought, in good taste and suited to 
the temperament of each. With Tom's I 
enclosed the receipt for a year’s subscription 
for the AMERICAN UNION, and with Nell’s a 
like receipt for “ BALLov’s. Quite an out 
lay for me, but then, nothing risked, nothing 
gained. On the evening before the 14th of 


February I posted both at the L—— post- 
office, and took care to be round the next 
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morning when Tom opened his mail. 
His business was prospering, and he had 
@ generous heap of letters every day. 
Sitting at a table near, pretending to 
study Latin, I was watching over my shoul- 
der. Letter after letter was rapidly torn 
open, the contents noted and then pitched 
into the waste-basket. The one containing 
the valentine seemed to be among the bot- 
tom ones; but at last it was in turn caught 
up and slit open. Then came a pause, then. 
a prolonged “ Whew!” and a hasty glarice 
toward me, I was studying very intently, 
seeing which, Tom stealthily slipped the deli- 
cate affair under a pile of papers, and lean- 
ing back in his chair, mused. But I had no 
thoughts of being shut out of confidence so; 
it was no part of my plan. Jumping up I 
went over to his table. 

“ Tom, I want to get a last month’s paper. 
out of that file.” 

He made a jump to hinder me, but I was 
too quick for him, and caught it up, where- 
upon the valentine was exposed in all its 
glory. I stared in counterfeit amazement, 
first at it, then at Tom. He, poor wretch, 
was completely dumfounded, and blushed, 
yes sir, through four years war-tan, blushed 
like a maiden, and let his eyes fall ustder my 
unsparing stare in utter sheepishness. 

“Oho Tom! A valentine, as I’m a sinner!” 

“St. Valentine’s day! So 'tis!” said Tom. 

I don’t think he had half understood it 
till then. 

“But what the dickens does it all mean?” 

“Means you've got fair admirers—one at 
any rate; got a valentine.” 

“Don’t see who it can be. the 
slightest idea, ’pon honor!” 

“But you must find out. Of course you'll 


haunt her up, after sucha challenge. Let me 
see it. Nice little thing!” Turning it over 
admiringly. “Good taste! You must find 
her out, somehow.” 

Tom bore all this railing advice in a good- 
humored, sheepish way. It never occurred 
to him to sus me. 

That evening; nt over to see how Nell 
had stood hers. She received me in a mys 
terious sort of way, which I didn’t seem to’ 
notice; talked round a While, hinted, then 
came out with: 

“ Greatly obliged for that valentine, Guess.” 

“ Valentine!” 

“ Yes, valentine! You needn't deny it.” 

“ What do you mean, Nell?” 

“Come, come, own up.” 

“Tell me what you mean. What is it?” ~ 

“Why, I’ve got a valentine—from you, T 
know as well as I want to.” 

“It-wasn’t from me, Nell.” 

This was certainly half a lie. It fairly 
frightens me when I think of the fibs I told 
while making this match. One lie brought’ 
on another, till I got so lie-bound that I 
couldn’t stir without telling a dozen. It’s 
mendacious business, this match-makiug. 

“Isn't it really?” said Nell, surprised. 

“It-is not from me. I should hardly send 
you a valentine, Nell, after what has passed.” 

“I don’t see whom it can be: from, then,” 
said Nell, musingly. 

“ Let me see it.” Nell brought it out. 

“ From a gentleman, evidently,” said I, ex- 
amining it; “ a person of taste. . You'll hear 
from him again, probably.” 

Nell swallowed this—barely. 


The thing was now fairly launched, and. 
Leonld take breath a little. I 


their curiosity work a while. 


NELL’S PARTY. 


BY AUGUST BELL, 


NEL. was going to have a party, and she 
invited all the little girls she knew; the 
Brent twins, who were to come dressed Just 
alike in embroidered clothes and broad 


sashes, the pretty Selden children, the clever 


little Browns, May Pool, who rode in a pony 
earriage, Sarah Mephibosheth, who was so 
very, very particular, and a dozen more of 
merry little hearts, not forgetting ten- ~years 


old Dill, the blacksmith’s darling daughter 


who was always such good fun ata party 


though she hadn’t a stitch of embroidery on 


one of her dresses. Frocks, her good mother 


called them, instead of dresses. 


Nell meant to have a swing for her party, 


and grace-hoops, and croquet. Then they 
were all to go under the cherry-trees and 
pick cherries, and after a while her mother 


was to have tea for them spread out on a 


table in the piazza. 
“And I have picked over all the currants 


and raisins for the cake myself” whispered 
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Néll to her intimates, “ and maybe we shall 
have ice cream, too, if mamma can borrow a 
freezer 

So all the little girls were getting ready 
for Nell’s party. Gentile Mrs. Brent laid out 
two beautiful worked cambric dresses with 
blue ribbons, the little Browns had fresh 
new muslins, May Pool w wear a pink 
silk, and Mrs, Mephibosheth prepared an. 
elaborately-flounced tarletan for her daugh- 
ter, for Sarah and she both thought flounces 
were everything! 

* But how about little rosy-cheeked Diil, 
and what was she towear? Her hard-work- 
ing mother let down two of the tucks in a 


last year’s muslin, and then washed and. 


ironed it as well as she could. But washed 
muslin does not look like new, and besides, 
the wind blew some of the smoke down from 
the blacksmith’s chimney over the clothes- 
line,while the dress was drying,so that,though 
Dill’s mother did not notice it much when 


she ironed it in the evening by the light of a 
candle, yet the next day when Dill put it on, 
and the little Browns called for her to go to 
the party, the snowy whiteness of their new 
dresses made Dill’s look quite yellow. 

“Your dress isn’t as white as I thought it 
was, Dill,” said her tired mother, sadly. 

“ Never mind, mother, it’s clean, anyhow,” 
said cheery Dill, tying on a bright ribbon, 
and making the best of everything. 

So away the children hastened to the 
party, and found their little hostess Nell in a 
flutter of delight at the arrival of each new 
guest. The Brent twins were taking turns 
in the swing, Hattie and Mattie Brown, and 
Dill were called upon at once to play croquet, 
and Nell, after giving each a kiss of welcome, 
ran back to meet Sarah Mephiboseth who 
was just entering the gate, with her head 
carried loftily, and wearing the flounced 
white tarletan, 

“IT didn’t know as you were going to invite 
all the girls, Nellie,” said Sarah, looking 
around with a critical air, and letting her 
eyes rest especially ou Dill’s frock, as she 
joined the little group. ree 

“ Why, of course I wanted them all,” said 
Nell, honestly. 

The games were going merrily on, when 
May Pool came driving up in her pony car- 
riage looking very pretty and roselike in her 
pink silk. There was a little boy-footman 
behind to take the carriage home again, so 
May sprang out and ran among her friends 
with a gladsunny smile on her face. May 


was a dear little girl, who would have been 


jus: as sweet in calico as in silk, The girls 


were all glad to see her, and Sarah Mephi- 
bosheth went up and took her hand to hold as 
if they were very intimate friends. 

“ How pretty your pink dress is!” she said, 
admiringly; but May was thinking more of 
play than dresses, so she slipped away from 
Sarah, and getting a mallet, began croquet- 
ing. But Sarah’s flighty little mind was too 
full of its subject to be silenced so. 

“Don’t we look like flowers out here on 
the green grass!’ she said, eyeing her 
flounces complacently. “ May is a pink rose, 
and I’m a white one!” 


“And we. are forget-me-nots!” said the 
bright little Brents who wore blue and white. 

“And Hattie and Mattie are white dai- 
sies,” said May, “ and the Seldens are apple- 
blossoms!” 

“ Nell is a crocus, and what am 1?” asked 
Dill, joining in the fun. 


“Dill wants to know what she is!” said 
Sarah Mephibosheth, laughing scornfully, 

“I can tell you, Dill, youw’re a dandelion, 
for no other flower would’ wear a yellow 
dress to a party. Where does your mother 
buy such nice unbleached cloth, Dill?” 

The little girls were all shocked at this, it 
sounded so terribly unkind, but perhaps if 


Dill’s croquet-ball had not been getting the 
better of Sarah’s, Sarah would not have said 


“ Dill is heart’s-ease, the dearest flower of 
all!” said|May Pool, promptly, for Dill was 
blushing furiously, and as it was her turn.to 
play, covered her confusion by sending her 
ball skillfully through two arches, after 
which it rolled straight against Sarah’s ball 
-with a knowing little click, as if to avenge its 
mistress. 

“TI hate spite!” cried Sarah; and when 
her turn came to play, having succeeded in 
giving croquet, she placed her foot firmly on 
her ball, and raised her flounced dress two 
or three inches to give free sweep for a tre- 
mendous blow. Alas! she had forgotten a 
good-sized hole in her stocking which she 
had neglected to mend, and which her atti- 
tude exposed plainly to the bright young 
eyes around her. 

“OQ! OF’ exclaimed smart little Mattie 
Brown; “I'd rather wear a neat yellow dress 
than have great holes in my stockings!” 

“J hayen’t a hole in my stocking!’ cried 
Sarah, angrily, but letting her dress fall at 
once to its place. 
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“O, never mind!” said little Nell, alarmed 
at the turn things were taking, for it would 
be so dreadful to have a quarrel at her party; 


“never mind, Sarah, never mind, Mattie. 
See, there’s Net calling us to come under 
the cherry tree!” 

And putting her arm around Dill’s waist 
and beckoning to the rest, she led the way 
to the great cherry tree, whose ripe cherries 
were falling thick and fast on the grass, and 
Ned looked laughingly down from the green 
leaves above, where he was shaking the 
branches. 

“O, how splendid! how beautiful!” cried 
all the little girls, as they gathered up the 


delicious fruit and put it in their mouths, 


The cherry tree stood near the edge of a 
grassy terrace, so a great many of the cher- 
ries fell below it, and the children scrambled 
up and down after them. Once Jennie Sel- 
den fell flat on her back, which raised a great 


laugh, and then Dill stumbled and dropped 


all her cherries, but May Pool helped her 
pick them up. 

“I’m coming down there, too, May!” cried 
Sarah Mephibosheth. “Look and see me 
jump!” 

She meant to do it very gracefully, but 
alas! she caught her foot in some tangled 
grass tops, and down she went headlong.: 
The children laughed at first, expecting to 
see her spring right up and laugh too, but 


she only uttered a little cry of pain, and lay 


quite still and pale. 

Then they were all terribly frightened, 
and Nell ran for her mother, while Ned Jet 
himself down quickly from the tree, and tried 
to lift Sarah up. Soon Nell and her mether 
came back with a little rocking-chair, into 
which Sarah was put, and so carried to the 
house. 

“O, my foot hurts so bad!” said poor 
Sarah, crying. 

“Tt must be a sprain,” said Nell's mother. 
“T will take off your shoe and stocking, and 
see what the matter is, and bathe your foot.” 

Sarah was too frightened to resist, and 
Nell’s mother carefully unlaced the bronze 


boot and drew off the stocking. Ah, there 
were more holes than one in that stocking! 


and when it was taken off, the foot beneath 
was—well, it could not be called clean. 
And there were all the little girls looking on, 
May Pool the nearest of all, for she was 
holding Sarah’s hand, she felt so sorry for 
her. But no one said a word, and Neli’s 
mother gravely bathed the foot, and put on 
some liniment, which relieved it greatly. 

By this time the children’s supper was 
ready, and Sarah was taken into the piazza 
and her chair placed by the table. 

Such a pretty repast as it was—cherries and 
strawberries, with delicious cream, nice hot. 


biscuit and buns, cookies cut in fanciful 


shapes, and two kinds of cake! The children 
began to eat with great relish and delight, 
though two or three of them looked rather 
disappointed as they glanced around the 
table and saw no signs of ice-cream, and 


Hattie Brown whispered softly to her sister: 
“T guess her mother couldn’t get any 
freezer.” 


But by-and-by, when they were almost. 
ready to say they had’ eaten enough, out. 


came Ned, almost staggering under a great 
waiter, on which stood four proud pyramids 


of ice-cream, cold and hard, without a sign 


of toppling over. 
That'was the crown of all, for little girls 


do love ice-cream, and it was a very smiling 
party of guests, as they dipped their spoons 


in the saucers and tasted the different flavors. 
After that it was time to go home; and 


when May Pool’s pony-carriage was brought. 


to the door, she invited poor lame Sarah 
Mephibosheth and the blacksmith’s daughter 


Dill to get in with her on the broad seat,, 


and she would drive them home. 

So the party, with all its adventures and 
misadventures, ended harmoniously at last 
for every one, and the hostess Nell went 
early to bed fairly tired out with happiness. 

“And O, mamma,” whispered Dill, that 


night to her mother, “I was not half so’ 


ashamed of my freck as I was of Sarah Mephi- 
bosheth’s stockings !” 


PrEMIvMs FOR SUBSCRIBERS.—The following is but one from # hundred different letters which we 


accept my thanks for the 


Fishkill on Hudeon, 4, 1872... 


GENTLEMEN,—P1 beautiful 
I it was surprised to see such a beautiful and consider myself well for 
what litel Thad in promptness. 


in getting ups club. Again It 


you sent me for my club to BALiov’'s, 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


_ Ink ovt oF Liven.—Scald in hot 
tallow. Let it cool; then wash in warm suds. 

etimes these stains can be removed by 
wetting the place in very sour buttermilk or 
lemon juice; rub salt over, and bleach in the 
sun. 

A Goop two pounds 
of potash in five gallons of water; add two 
pounds of alum. When that dissolves, make a 
paste by stirring into this a little flour ata 
time until ten pounds of flour are added. 
Slack a bushel of lime. When cold, incorpo- 
rate it with the first preparation. 


_A Cuear Pamt.—Two quarts of skimmed 
milk, two ounces of fresh lime, five pounds of 
whiting. Pour the milk upon the lime, stir- 
ring well; it will make a mixture resembling 
cream. Sprinkle the whiting over the top; 
mix well; apply with a paint brush. This may 
be colored. 


To Wash FLANNEL.—Never rub soap upon 
it; make a suds by dissolving the soap in warm 
water; rinse in warm water. Very cold or 
hot. water will shrink flannel. Shake them 
out several minutes before hanging to dry. 
Blankets are washed in the same way. 


‘To Breacn Crornes.—One ounce of oxalic 
acid toa pint of water; a tumbler of this to 
three gallons of water. Put in the clothes; 
stir well; then rinse twice. To whiten brown 
cloth, boil in weak ley, and expose day and 
night to the sun and night air; keep the 
clothes well sprinkled. 

Hasrrvat HeapacuE.—This is often caused 
by water inside the head near the brain. 
When this is the case, it can be effectually 
cured by binding to the left temple a poultice 
made of gunpowder, garlic and lard, which 
draws the water out of the head. It is some- 
times painful to bear, yet it should remain on 
from twenty-four to thirty hours. 


drink one half pint of pute 
Cognac brandy. Then every fifteen minutes 
after, take one tablespoonful of & mixture 
made of one-half ounce each of gum, myrrh, 
Cayenne pepper and camphor, in a pint of 
pure’ Cognac, for the first hour. It will cure 
either the gripes or colic instantly. 


.To Remove Mitprw.—Two ounces of chlo- 
ride of lime; pour on it a quart of boiling water; 
add three quarts of cold water. Steep the 
cloth in it twelve hours. 


STAINS ON FuRNITURE.—Rub stains on fur- 
niture with cold-drawn linseed oil; then rub 
with alcohol. Remove ink-stains with oxalic 
acid and water; wash off with milk. A hot 
iron held over stains upon furniture will some- 
times remove them. 


‘To Remove GREASE Sports FROM CALICOES, 
— Cover the spots with the yolk of an egg; then 
wash off the egg after it has remained half an 
hour; use no soap on the spot, but wash in 
suds. 


CATARRH IN THE Heap.—Make a snuff of 
equal portions of bloodroot, gum Arabic and 
gum myrrh. Use it as needed. 

For at THE LunGs.—Take strong 
salt and water; a teaspoonful every five 
minutes. 


RaEvumatic parts of sweet 
oil, spirits of camphor, hartshorn and lauda- 
num; rub with Perry Davis’s pain-killer. For 
pains in the back, use the arnica plaster. 


Mustarp Piastér.—When required to act 
promptly, use only mustard mixed with vine- 
gar; spread upon cloth, and apply immediately 
to the part; but if wished less stimulating, 
add a little meal or flour, and put a thin mus- 
lin over the plaster. 


Hearine SaLve.—Mutton tallow, four Ibs.; 
beeswax, one pound; rosin, half a pound; tur- 
pentine, three ounces. Melt the three first 
over a slow fire; then add the turpentine 
when nearly cold. 


“For Bronchrrm—Rub the throat daily 
with a drop of Croton oil or tartar-emetic oing- 
ment until it is blistered. 


Curr ror iron, 
five grains; magnesia, ten grains; peppermint 
water, tén drachms; spirit of nutmeg, one 
drachm; take it twice aday. It isa tonic,a 
stimulant, etc., and it never fails to cure drunk- 
enness in a short time. 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES. ' 


After one of John Randolph’s peculiar 
speeches, which he interlarded with copious 
quotations of Latin and Greek, Kremer rose, 
and, in a strain of well-acted indignation, 
poured forth a torrent of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man upon the head of the amazed and star- 
tled Randolph. His violent gesticulations, 
his loud and boisterous tones, his defiant 
manner, were not more annoying to the im- 
perious Southerner than the fact that he 
could not understand a word that was spoken. 
And when honest George took his seat, cov- 
ered with perspiration, Randolph arose and 
begged the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to enlighten the House and the 
country by translating what he had just ut- 
tered, Kremer retorted as follows; “I have 
only to say in reply to my friend from Vir- 
ginia that when le translates the dead lan- 
guages he is constatitly tising, for the benefit 
of us country members, into something like 
English, I will be é¢qually libera! in translat- 
ing my living Pennsylvania Dutch into some- 
thing that the House can understand.” The 


laugh was completely against Randolph. 


The domestic bliss of Mr. M. R. Bliss of 
Utah was interrupted by a Mormon mission- 
ary who converted Mrs. Bliss, and teok ad- 
vantage of her husband’s temporary absence 
to flee with her towards the abode of the 
saints. Bliss made chase and overtook the 
pair, but the Mormon had the best horse and 
got away. He wanted to interview that 
Mormon, but as for his wife he merely made 
her give up a wateh and some money which 
she liad taken from his trunk, and then told 
her to depart in peace. The Mormon would 
have departed in pieces, 


An Irishman upon arriving at New York, 
at once proceeded to call upon his sister, 
who had been in this country for some time, 
and was well established as & servant-girl in 
the family of a wealthy merchant. He 
walked boldly up to the front. door, smoking 
a short clay pipe, and rang the 
Mis sister going to the door, pee ce 
nized her brother. ~ Her mistress gave her 
leave to invite him into the parlos, as she 


had a great curiosity to see a “raw Hiber- 
nian.” Seeing that he had no notion of 
abandoning his pipe, and as he kept spitting 
on the carpet, she motioned for Biddy to 
bring a spittoon, which was placed at his 
feet. Not knowing what it was, he inno- 
cently pushed it out of his way, and again 
spit on the carpet. The performance was 
repeated several times, when our friend be- 
gan to get angry, and said: pen 

“ Biddy, fhat the divel d’ye mane by that, 
onny way, an’ if ye put that before me agin, ~ 
be jabbers sphit on: it.” 

We saw a young gent the othe. day w 
sports the euphonions title of George Wash- 
ington Andrew Jackson William Henry Har- 
rison Plato Napoleon R——. He was alive, 
parted his hair in the middle, wore a Byronic 
collar, sported a ratan cane and a mammoth 
watch seal, and withal seemed happy. A 
practical illustration of the endurance of a 
fast Amerigan snob. 


“ Sarah, have any of those mischievous chil- 
dren been playing with the piano while I 
have been out of town? Some of the keys 
wont sound at all.” Sarah—“ Please, mum, 
I don’t know nothink about it—leastwise, 
Master Tom said there was something wrong 
with it, which’ he was sure there was a mouse 
in it. So he got Joe to hold up the cover, 
while he put the dorg and cat in it; but in- 
stead of catchin’ the mouse, mum, they took 
to fightin’, and did make such a funny noise 
in among the wires! So maybe, mum, the 
mouse is in there still.” 

A minister in one of the Brookfields gave 
his son a liberal education, and he was duly 
examined for thé position of principal of a 
high school and was rejected. His father 
was greatly excited on hearing the news, and 
hastily taking his hat, he rushed down street, 
and ran fall tilt against one member of the 
committee. “ What does this mean ?” he cried. 
“Don’t the committee know that my son 
ean speak and write in four different lan- 
guages?” “That may be,” replied the com- 
mittee, “ but the English is not one of them. 
We examined him only in English !” 
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The Philosopher notices a fly on his paper... — 
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The result is a failure. 


